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Watching’  his  chance,  Rnbe  mounted  the  mule.  The  negro  sprang  up  behind  him  and  called  to  the 
horse:  “Come  heah,  sah  !”  The  horse  dashed  forward,  nearly  knocking  the  redcoat  down, 
and  c;ime  alongside  of  the  mule.  Rube  put  spurs  to  the  mule  and  away  he  dashed. 
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JOLLY  SCOUT  AND  SPY. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BY  GENERAL  JAS.  A.  CORDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  TORY  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

During  th©  war  for  Independence  there  stood  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  James  River,  a  few  miles  below  Richmond,  a  large  farm¬ 
house.  All  around  it  were  well-tilled  acres  of  rich  land.  The  over¬ 
flowing  barn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  in  the  house,  evinced 
the  presence  of  a  skilled  farmer.  There  was  nothing  of  a  careless, 
slip-shod  nature  to  be  seen  about  the  place.  The  wagons  and  gear 
were  always  in  good  repair,  and  the  stock  looked  sleek  and  fat. 

Old  David  Bosworth  was  considered  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as 
richest  farmers  along  the  James  River.  With  a  force  of  over  one 
hundred  slaves  to  till  his  land,  his  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco 
was  large,  and  at  Richmond  he  found  a  ready  market  for  anything 
he  desired  to  sell. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  man  like  Farmer  Bosworth  should  have 
some  influence  among  his  neighbors,  and  such  was  the  case.  But 
his  popularity,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  sadly  on  the 
wane. 

Never  at  any  time  a  real  patriot,  he  had,  a  year  previous  to  the 
opening  of  our  story,  declared  in  favor  of  the  king,  and  pronounced 
the  war  a  wicked  rebellion. 

Of  course,  after  that,  his  patriot  neighbors  shunned  him,  and  those 
who  did  not  were  suspected  of  sharing  his  views  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

There  were  not  a  few,  however,  who  did  agree  with  him,  and  his 
position,  after  it  became  known,  drew  them  to  him  in  a  close  inti¬ 
macy. 

The  Bosworth  family  was  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and  three 
children. 

The  eldest  was  a  son,  Eugene  Bosworth,  who  was  just  two-and- 
twenty  years  old  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  which  begins  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1781— a  brave,  handsome,  young  man,  tall,  straight,  and 
athletic.  He  was  a  captain  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  Greene  down  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  other  two  children  were  girls. 

Mabel,  the  elder,  was  tall  like  her  brother,  and  very  dark,  with 
lustrous  black  eyes,  raven  tresses  and  pearly  teeth — a  queenly  beauty 
in  form  and  features.  She  was  two  years  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  two  older  than  her  sister  Myrtis. 

Of  a  very  difl'eredt  type  of  beauty  was  Myrtis. 

She  was  short  and  fair,  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  pale  golden 


hair.  Yet  ehe  was  none  the  less  beautiful.  Had  she  cared  to  she 
could  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  her  more  regal-looking  sister. 

But  they  were  not  only  sisters,  but  the  best  of  friends,  and  loved 
each  other  as  such. 

On  the  night  of  January  3,  1781,  the  Bosworth  family  was  seated 
before  the  glowing  log-fire  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  farm-house. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night. 

The  wind  howled  around  the  house  like  a  weird  demon,  causing  the 
two  sisters  to  clasp  each  other’s  bauds,  as  if  to  seek  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  there. 

“This  is  an  awful  night  for  the  soldiers  who  are  exposed  to  the 
cold,”  remarked  Mrs.  Bosworth,  to  her  husband,  who  sat  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  wide  hearth,  smoking  a  pipe. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  he  replied,  “  and  many  a  poor  man  will  lose  his 
life  from  exposure.  It  is  a  wicked,  very  wicked  war  our  people  are 
waging  against  the  good  king.” 

“  Yes,  so  it  is,”  sighed  the  mother,  “and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 

may  end  before  our  dear  boy  falls  a  victim  to  it.” 

“  Ah!  that’s  what  makes  me  feel  so  bitter  against  the  rebels,”  and 
the  old  fanner  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  with  a  sort  of  angry 
energy.  “Our  only  son  is  forced  to  expose  himself  to  death  in  a 

thousand  shapes,  all  because  there  is  a  wicked  rebellion  in  the  land. 

But  it  won’t  last  much  longer.  The  king’s  troops  will  triumph,  aud 
treason  be  punished  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

“  Will  the  rebels  be  puuished  when  the  war  ends,  father?”  Myrtis 
asked,  looking  up  with  an  innocent  expression  ou  her  sweet  face. 

“  Of  course  they  will.  When  did  England  ever  fail  to  punish 
rebels  if  she  got  hold  of  them?  Yes,  Washington  and  all  the  lead¬ 
ers  will  lose  their  heads,  as  sure  as  the  king’s  troops  triumph.” 

“  Then  I  hope  the  king  will  not  triumph,”  said  Mabel,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  on  the  subject. 

“  Mabel!”  gasped  her  father,  utterly  astonished. 

“  Daughter!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bosworth,  dropping  her  knitting  iu 
her  lap,  and  gazing  over  her  spectacles  at  her  eldest  daughter. 

“  Are  you  tainted  with  treason,  too?”  her  father  demanded. 

“  No,  father,  I  am  not  tainted  witli  treason,”  Mabel  replied;  “but 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.” 

“  Well,  on  my  soul!  That  is  on  the  very  edge  of  treason!”  ex¬ 
claimed  her  father.  “  You  don’t  think  the  king  has  done  wron"  do 
yon?” 

“  Yes,  father,  I  do,”  she  firmly  replied. 
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Old  David  Bosworth  wns  amazed. 

He  glared  at  his  beautiful  daughter  in  almost  speechless  surprise. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  her  utter  a  sentiment  that 
savored  of  disloj'alty  to  the  king. 

“  The  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  said  her  father,  when  he  regained 
his  speech.  That’s  one  of  the  strong  points  of  British  law.” 

“My  dear  father,”  said  Mabel,  “that  is  the  weakest  point  you 
could  make,  even  when  talking  to  an  idiot,  which  you  are  not,”  aud 
she  smiled  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  believed  she  had  knocked  her  ven¬ 
erable  progenitor  out  completely. 

“  Why,  daughter,  you  are  half  rebel,  to  say  the  least!”  gasped  her 
father.  “  Why,  it’s  an  axiom  of  British  law  that  the  king  cau  ao 
no  wrong,  aud  wise  men  made  the  laws  of  England.” 

“  Father,  the  king  is  human,  like  any  other  man,  and  history  teems 
with  incidents  where  kings  and  queens  were  murderers  aud  tyrants. 
King  George  did  wrong  iu  not  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  the  col¬ 
onies,  and  the  result  is  war.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
lately,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wrong  of  this  cruel 
war  does  not  lie  all  on  one  side.” 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  young  lady  glared  at  her  in  half- 
atupefied  amazement.  They  had  never  given  her  any  credit  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  least  interest  in  polities,  as  they  had  never  heard  her  say 
anything  about  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
colonies. 

“  Mvrtis,  my  child,”  said  the  father,  turniug  to  his  younger  daugh¬ 
ter,  “  are  you  a  rebel,  too?” 

“No,  father;  neither  is  sister  one,”  replied  Myitis.  “She  thinks 
our  people  are  not  to  blame  altogether.” 

Mabel  smiled,  and  pressed  her  sister’s  baud,  which  she  held  in  her 
own. 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy,  father,”  she  said,  laughing;  “I  am  not  going 
to  run  away  to  joiu  Washington,  and  fight  against  my  brother.” 

A  frown  gathered  on  the  old  man’s  brow,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  displeased. 

But  Mabel  Bosworth  was  not  the  girl  to  be  frightened  by  a  frown. 
She  could  not  repress  a  smile,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  cloud  on  her 
father’s  face. 

“  Where  did  you  get  your  rebel  ideas  from,  daughter?”  the  old  man 
asked,  after  a  pause  of  several  minutes. 

For  answer  the  beautiful  girl  tapped  her  forehead  with  her  finger, 
aud  said: 

“  Here,  father,  where  a  little  common  sense  is  still  left.” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  ardent  old  Tory,  and  he  was  about  to 
explode,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet  coming  at  full  speed  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  house  was  heard. 

The  horse  seemed  to  stop  at  the  gate,  and,  while  the  old  man  was 
making  up  bis  mind  to  go  out  and  see  who  it  was,  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  front  door  was  heard. 

Then  he  sprang  up  and  went  forward  to  open  the  door,  and  the 
two  sisters  clung  to  each  other’s  hands  as  if  seeking  mutual  pro¬ 
tection. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  RATTLING  RUBE.” 

Mr.  Bosworth  opened  the  front  door  of  his  hospitable  home  and 
looked  out  into  the  dim  starlight  of  that  cold  January  night. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  a  young  man  stauding  on  the  threshold,  clad 
in  a  great  coat,  such  as  was  used  by  the  country  people  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  those  days. 

“  Come  in,”  he  said  to  the  new-comer,  throwing  the  door  wide 
open.  “  Come  in  to  the  fire.  It’s  a  very  cold  night,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  you  may  well  say  that,  Mr.  Bosworth,”  said  the  young  man, 
as  he  stepped  inside  and  advanced  toward  the  great  heap  of  glowing 
coals  in  the  broad,  old-fashioned  fire-place. 

Then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mother  and  two  daughters,  and 
doffing  his  hat,  he  made  a  bow  that  charmed  them  with  its  easy 
gracefulness. 

“  Pardon  my  intrusion,  ladies,”  he  said,  bowing  again  to  each  of 
them.  “  These  are  times  when  sudden  visits  may  be  expected, 
and - ” 

“  Your  name  is  Reuben  Rattling,  is  it  not?”  the  old  farmer  asked, 
interrupting  him,  after  scrutinizing  him  closely  for  a  moment  or  two. 

\  es,  sir  that’s  my  name,”  he  replied,  turniug  and  bowing  to  the 
father,  Hat  in  haud. 


“  I  thought  so,”  was  the  curt  rejoinder.  “  To  what  are  we  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  your  visiL  to-night?” 

There  was  a  cold  stiffness  in  the  old  man’s  air  and  tones,  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  not  pleased  by  any  means. 

“  I  am  on  my  way  to  Richmond,”  replied  Rattling,  “to  carry  the 
news  that  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  is  coming  up  the  river  with  a 
large  force,  and - ” 

“Ah!  say  you  so?  Is  it  true?”  exclaimed  David  Bosworth,  greatly 
excited  over  the  news.  < 

“  Yes,  sir,  it  is  true;  for  I  have  seen  them  myself.  They  will  reach 
here  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Thank  God!”  muttered  the  old  Tory,  which  the  vouug  man  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear. 

“  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stop  at  every  house  on  the  road  and  give 
the  alarm,”  Rattling  continued,  “and  that’s  why  I  knocked  at  your 
door.” 

“  Yes— yes — you  did  right.  I  am  glad  you  did  so.  When  do  you 
say  they  will  be  here?” 

“  A  little  after  sunrise,  I  should  say — seeing  there’s  nothing  to 
stop  ’em.” 

“  Ah!”  and  the  old  Tory  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight.  “  How 
many  soldiers  do  you  think  he  has  with  him?” 

“  About  two  thousand’,  I  think — mostly  Tories,”  replied  the  young 
man;  “ and  they  are  the  worst  set  that  ever  set  foot  on  Virginia 
soil.” 

«*  Tut — tut— young  man!  You  are  prejudiced,  perhaps.” 

“  I  know  I  am.  When  you  see  them  land  and  begin  plundering  and 
burning  as  they  do,  you  will  be  prejudiced,  too.” 

“  But  when  the  law  punishes  treason,  you  should  be  prejudiced 
against  the  traitors,  not  against  the  law.” 

“  That’s  sound  doctrine,  sir,”  said  Rattling.  “  But  when  Law  un- 
tertakes  to  crush  Justice,  I  can’t  help  lending  her  a  helping  hand. 
Justice  is  always  right,  which  can’t  be  said  of  law.” 

The  old  Tory  was  cornered,  and  his  eldest  daughter  saw  it,  and 
gave  a  smile  that  caused  him  to  frown  and  say: 

“  Treason  and  justice  never  go  hand-in-hand,  young  man.” 

“I  am  not  sure  of  that,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “If  I 
serve  the  devil  like  a  faithful  sinner  a  long  time,  you  Christian  people 
urge  me  to  revolt  and  make  war  on  him,  and - ” 

Mabel  burst  into  a  silvery  laugh,  and  said: 

“  Father,  you  see  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  Please 
allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Rattling  if  he  would  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  He 
has  had  a  cold  ride  to-night.” 

“  Ah!”  said  the  young  man,  turning  and  bowing  to  her,  “in  peace 
or  war  woman  remains  the  same  faithful  friend  to  man.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Mabel,  laughing  pleasantly,  “  Hie  war  has  not 
made  me  forget  the  rules  of  hospitality.  Will  you  be  seated,  sir, 
aud - ” 

The  sudden  rush  of  horses’  feet  on  the  hard,  frozen  ground  outside 
caused  all  five  to  glance  quickly  around  at  each  other. 

Then  the  horses  stopped  at  the  gate,  aud  the  voices  of  men  were 
heard  approaching  the  house. 

A  few  moments  later  loud  knocks  on  the  door  were  heard. 

The  farmer  opened  it,  and  three  men  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Without  waiting  to  be  invited  to  enter,  they  dashed  in  and  looked 
around  at  the  inmates  with  inquiring  glances. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news?”  one  of  them  asked,  turning  to  the  old 
farmer. 

“Yes— I  hear  that  the  king’s  troops  are  coming  up  the  river.” 

“  So  they  are,  and  that  traitor  Arnold  is  burning  the  houses  of  all 
the  patriots  on  both  banks.” 

“  That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  war  the  rebels  did  not  count  on  when 
they  rebelled  against  tbe  king.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  game  that  both  sides  can  play.  We'kuow  you  to  be  a 
Tory,  David  Bosworth.” 

“  I  am  loyal  to  my  king,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,”  the  farmer  said. 

“  Yes,  that’s  what  we  mean.  You  are  a  king’s  man,  and  believe 
it  is  right  to  burn  down  the  homes  of  the  patriots.  We  will  give  you 
a  taste  of  that  kind  of  warfare,”  and  with  that  the  man  sprang  forward 
to  the  hearth,  and  suatched  up  a  burning  brand  from  the  fire. 

The  other  two  started  to  follow  his  example,  when  young  Rattling  , 
quickly  drew  a  brace  of  pistols  and  covered  two  of  them. 

“  Stop  where  you  are!”  he  sternly  ordered.  “  Move  a  hand  or  foot  i 
and  I’ll  fire!” 
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The  two  men  stood  like  statues,  glaring  at  the  black  muzzles  of 
the  pistols. 

**  I  am  a  patriot,”  said  the  young  man,  “and  have  been  nearly 
four  years  fightiug  the  enemies  of  my  country.  But  I  make  no  war 
on  women  and  old  men.  If  you  burn  the  house  to-night,  it  will  be 
after  you  have  disposed  of  me.  Such  work  will  do  for  Tories  and 
redcoats,  but  men  who  tight  for  liberty  and  justice  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it!” 

“  It’s  Rattling  Rube,  as  I  live!”  gasped  one  of  the  men,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  young  man  for  the  first  time. 

“  Yes — they  call  me  Rattling  Rube,”  he  said;  “and  if  you  go  to 
doing  any  dirty  work  round  here  I’ll  rattle  your  bones  quicker  than  a 
Hash  of  lightning.” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know  the  traitor  is  burning  the  house  of  every 
patriot  along  the  river?”  one  of  the  men  asked. 

“  Yes;  I  know  it  full  well,  and  we  all  coudemn  it  as  the  work  of 
fiends.  We  are  patriots,  not  devils!” 

“  But  it’s  the  only  way  to  make  ’em  stop  it.” 

“  No,  sir.  It  will  not  justify  them  in  what  they  do.  These  ladies 
will  not  be  turned  out  into  the  cold  to  night.  Go  back  to  your  horses, 
and  hasten  to  Richmond.  We  will  make  a  stand  there  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.” 

The  men  made  no  movement  to  go,  and  Rattling  Rube  hissed: 

“  If  you  dou’t  leave  at  once  I  will  fire!” 

They  all  three  started  to  the  door  at  once. 

Rube  followed  them  out  into  the  yard,  and  covered  them  with  his 
pistols  till  they  remounted  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

Then  he  replaced  his  weapous  under  his  coat  and  went  back  into 
the  house. 

“  If  you  please,”  he  said,  bowing  to  Mabel — “  if  you  please,  I  will 
take  that  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  leave  you.” 

“  Yes,  sir — you  deserve  a  thousand  cups  of  coffee!”  exclaimed  Mabel. 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you,  sir,”  said  David  Boswortb. 
“  You  have  saved  my  home  and  family  by  your  brave  conduct.” 

“You  need  not  thank  me,  sir.  General  Washington  condemns 
such  a  cowardly  mode  of  warfare.  Your  good  King  George  ap¬ 
proves  it.  If  I  coold  set  fire  to  the  king’s  palace  and  roast  him  alive 
it  would  serve  him  right  for  what  his  troops  are  doing  to-night.” 

The  old  farmer  made  no  reply  to  such  strong  language,  and  his 
good  wife,  very  much  frightened  at  what  had  occurred,  said: 

“  Whatever  the  king’s  troops  may  do,  sir,  we  shall  not  forget  your 
brave  conduct  to-night.” 

“You  have  a  son  who  is  a  captain  in  the  king’s  army,  I  believe, 
ma’am?” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  have.” 

“Then  tell  him  to  never  use  the  torch.  It  is  the  weapon  of  cow¬ 
ards,  ma’am.” 

“Our  boy  is  not  a  coward,  sir,”  said  the  father,  promptly.  “He 
has  been  promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battlefield.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir.  A  brave  man  will  never  allow  the 
home  of  his  enemy  to  be  burnt  down.  I  would  defend  a  woman  any¬ 
where — everywhere,  with  my  life,  because  she  is  a  woman.” 

Mabel  Bosworth  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  whither  she  had  been 
to  see  about  the  cup  of  coflee,  in  time  to  hear  the  young  patriot’s 
remarks. 

“  Ah,  those  are  the  words  of  a  hero!”  she  exclaimed,  and  the  next 
moment,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  impulsiveness,  she  blushed  red  as  a  rose 
and  ran  back  into  the  kitchen. 

Myrtis  was  timid  as  a  young  fawn,  but  she  thought  She  ought  to 
thank  the  young  patriot  for  what  he  had  done,  and  so  she  turned  to 
him  and  said: 

“  We  thank  you  ever  so  much,  sir,  and— and— I  am  sorry  you  are  a 
rebel.” 

Rube  laughed  right  out. 

“  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  young  lady.  When  I  look  down 
the  river  and  see  the  heavens  illumined  by  the  light  of  dwellings  set 
on  fire  by  the  king’s  troops,  I  thank  God  I  am  a  rebel!  Ah,  here  comes 
I  my  coffee  1” 

Mabel  brought  it  in  herself,  and  placed  it  on  a  table  in  the  middle 
l  of  the  room. 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  Miss  Bosworth,”  said  Rube,  as  he  took  up 
the  delicious  beverage  and  sipped  it.  “I  assure  you  we  get  nothing 
'i  like  this  in  camp.” 


He  drank  the  coffee,  and  again  thanking  them  he  bowed  himself  out, 
mouuted  his  horse  and  dashed  away  toward  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RATTLING  RUBE  AND  THE  MAIDEN’S  HORSE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  January,  1781,  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
traitor,  lauded,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000  British  aud  Tories,  a  few 
miles  below  Richmond. 

The  patriots  along  the  river  fled  before  him  in  terror-stricken  haste, 
for  they  knew  that  he  was  more  crnel  than  the  British  themselves. 

Every  house  whose  owner  was  believed  to  be  a  patriot  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  everything  of  value  about  the  farm  destroyed. 

It  was  a  day  of  terror  to  the  patriots,  who  fled  toward  Richmond  to 
escape  worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Rattling  Rube  urged  his  horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  hastened 
on  to  warn  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  their  danger. 

The  three  men  who  had  gone  on  ahead  of  him  were  simply  flying 
from  danger  themselves,  and  so  they  did  not  make  direct  for  the  city, 
as  they  should  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  they  went  out  of  the  way 
to  stop  at  several  places,  where  they  spent  several  hours  of  precious 
time. 

Our  hero,  however  had  been  a  scout  for  three  years,  and  knew  what 
his  duty  was  under  such  circumstances;  hence  he  lost  no  time,  after 
leaving  the  Bosworths,  in  getting  to  the  city. 

The  first  man  he  met  on  entering  the  city  was  a  solitary  watchman, 
to  whom  he  told  the  news. 

The  watchman  spread  tbe  story  as  fast  as  he  could,  aud  our  hero 
hastened  on  to  military  headquarters  to  make  his  report. 

In  less  than  an  hour’s  time  the  whole  population  had  heard  the 
news,  and  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed. 

The  deep-seated  haired  of  the  people  against  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
traitor,  tilled  their  minds  with  the  idea  that  the  dislike  was  mutual, 
and  that  he  would  be  as  merciless  in  his  hate  as  any  redskin  was  ever 
known  to  be. 

Of  course  the  small  military  force  theu  in  the  city  wag  at  once  mar¬ 
shaled  for  its  defense. 

In  the  meantime  other  patriots  came  in  from  below  with  blood¬ 
curdling  tales  of  fiendish  barbarity  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
invaders. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  commandant  of  the  post — a  cool,  calculat¬ 
ing  niau,  who  uever  lost  his  head  in  moments  of  great  excitement — 
called  our  hero  into  his  private  office  and  said  to  him: 

“Mr.  Rattling,  you  seem  to  be  the  only  man  who  has  not  been 
frightened  by  this  invasion.” 

“  I  have  seen  too  many  such  to  be  easily  frightened,  sir,”  said 
Rube. 

“  So  I  suppose.  Now  I  want  a  cool-headed  man  like  you  to  go 
back  down  the  river  and  see  just  how  many  men  the  traitor  has 
with  him,  how  they  are  armed,  and  what  they  purpose  doing.  Will 
you  go?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  brave  young  man. 

“Very  well.  Do  you  need  anything  before  starting?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  When  can  you  start?” 

“  Right  now,  sir.” 

“That’s  the  right  kind  of  talk.  I  will  bid  you  good-by  and  wish 
you  God  speed,”  and  the  officer  arose  and  extended  his  right  hand 
to  him. 

Rube  shook  his  hand,  and  theu  left  the  house  to  go  at  once  to 
his  duty. 

He  had  his  horse,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was  on  his  way  down 
the  river,  keeping  on  the  south  side. 

As  he  progressed  he  met  scores  of  patriots  flying  from  the  enemy. 

“They  will  murder  you,”  said  one  patriot  to  him  as  he  came  by. 
“Better  go  back.” 

“  No  danger,”  said  our  hero,  “  as  I  am  not  going  to  let  ’em  get 
their  hands  on  me.” 

“Hello,  Rube!”  cried  a  patriot  who  knew  him.  “  You  are  going 
ti.e  wrong  way.”  \ 
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4.  No,  I  run  going  the  right  way,”  he  replied.  “  The  enemy  is  down 

this  way.”  .  „  .  . 

“ Tlie  thunder  you  say!  You  are  not  going  to  meet  the  whole 

British  army,  are  you?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  just  what  I  am  going  to  do,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  Well,  somebody  ought  to  lock  you  up.” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  the  way  to  do  in  times  like  these,’  said  Rube. 
“Suppose  everybody  were  to  run  away  whenever  the  enemy  came, 
bow  would  Washington  drive  them  out  of  the  country?” 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  fight  ’em?” 

“I  don’t  know.  If  I  get  a  chance  to  shoot  that  traitor  I’ll  do  it, 
if  I  am  shot  down  the  next  moment  myself.” 

Others  coming  up  our  hero  passed  ou,  anxious  to  get  down  near 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bosworth  farm  he  found  the 
enemy  plundering  and  burning  in  every  direction. 

The  Bosworth  house  was  not  reduced  to  ashes  simply  because  the 
arch  traitor  had  taken  up  temporary  headquarters  there. 

But  the  farm  was  plundered  of  everything  of  value.  The  stock 
was  run  off,  the  tobacco  stored  was  captured,  and  the  provisions  con¬ 
sumed. 

Old  David  Bosworth,  in  a  terrible  rage,  appealed  to  Arnold  for 
protection. 

“I  am  a  loyal  man,  general,”  he  said,  “and  my  only  son  is  an 
officer  in  the  king’s  army  uuder  Lord  Cornwallis.  I  demand  protec¬ 
tion  for  my  property.” 

“  You  shall  have  it,  sir,”  said  Arnold.  “  I  didn’t  know  your  prop¬ 
erty  was  suffering,”  and  he  immediately  sent  an  officer  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  devastation  that  was  going  on. 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done;  the  farm  was  stripped  of  almost 
everything  of  value. 

Mabel  Bosworth  had  gone  out  to  the  barn  with  the  determination 
of  saving  her  favorite  horse  at  all  hazards. 

She  found  a  Tory  in  the  red  uniform  of  Britain  on  his  back. 

“You  shall  not  take  my  horse,  sir,”  she  said  in  very  determined 
tones.  “  My  father  is  loyal  to  the  king,  and  his  property  ought  to 
be  protected.” 

“But  you  say  this  is  your  horse,”  said  the  Tory;  “are  you  loyal, 
too?” 

She  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two  and  said: 

“  When  I  see  such  creatures  as  you  in  that  uniform,  my  allegiance 
to  the  king  gets  very  weak.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  a  jolly,  hearty  voice  behind  her.  “  That 
is  a  hard  slap,  comrade!  Get  down  aud  leave  the  lady  her  horse. 
Our  cause  will  suffer  if  we  plunder  friend  and  foe  alike.  Come  with 
me,  aud  I  will  lead  you  to  a  rebel’s  house,  where  we  can  get  more 
than  we  can  carry  off.” 

Mabel  turned  round  quickly  to  see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  was 
amazed  at  seeing  Rattling  Rube  standing  close  behind  her  in  a  very 
dilapidated  garb,  holding  a  mule  by  the  bit. 

“Who  are  you?”  the  Tory  demanded,  glaring  at  the  ragged  youth. 

“I’m  a  rank  pizen  loyal  man,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Why  don’t  you  join  us,  then?” 

“I  will — right  away — an’  do  the  pesky  rebels  mischief  enough  to 
last  ’em  a  lifetime.  Miss  Bosworth  here  knows  I’m  a  rauk  pizen 
loyal  king’s  man.”  , 

“Yes,”  said  Mabel  very  promptly,  blushing  red  as  a  rose.  “There’s 
none  more  loyal  than  he.” 

“  Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  Tory.  “  I’m  going  to  have  this 
horse  and  that  nigger  to  look  after  him.  He’ll  make  the  best  charger 
in  the  army,”  and  the  red-coated  villain  designated  the  horse  Mabel 
claimed  and  the  black  who  had  always  attended  to  him. 

“  Better  leave  the  lady's  horse  here,”  suggested  Rube. 

“No;  I  know  a  good  horse  when  I  see  him,”  said  the  Tory,  “and 
I  am  going  to  have  him.” 

The  negro  had  the  bridle  of  the  horse  in  his  hand.  Rube  turned 
and  whispered  to  him: 

“  Will  the  horse  follow  you?” 

“  Yes,  sail.” 

“Then  spring  up  behind  me  on  the  mule  when  I  mount  and  call 
to  the  horse.” 

“Yes,  sah.” 

By  this  time  there  were  but  three  redcoats  in  the  barnyard. 

Watching  his  chance,  Rube  mounted  the  mule. 


The  negro  sprang  up  behind  him  and  called  to  the  horse: 

“  Come  iieah,  suh!” 

The  horse  dashed  forward,  nearly  knocking  the  redcoat  down,  aud 
came  alongside  of  the  mule. 

Rube  put  spurs  to  the  mule,  aud  away  he  dashed  througn  the 
open  gate. 

The  redcoats  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  weut  through  them  like  a 
thunderbolt,  followed  by  the  faithful  horse,  and  sped  away  up  the 
road  like  a  whirlwind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARNOLD  MEETS  HIS  MATCH. 

Once  outside  the  gate,  our  hero  plunged  a  huge  pair  of  diabolical 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  the  mule  with  such  force  as  to  make  him  believe 
that  nothing  but  an  instantaneous  aud  rapid  flight  could  save  him 
from  utter  destruction. 

That  obstreperous  animal  laid  his  ears  back  on  his  attenuated  neck, 
and  gave  a  vicious  twirl  of  his  tail.  Then  his  heels  flew  out  like 
streaks  of  lightning,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  away  like  the 
wind. 

The  whoop  of  the  redcoats  in  the  barn-yard,  however,  had  served 
to  give  the  alarm  to  those  outside.  They  saw  the  mule  coming  with 
his  double  load  on  his  back,  and  the  splendid  animal  at  bis  side 
coming  at  full  speed,  and  could  not  refraiu  from  an  explosion  of 
laughter. 

The  double  load  on  his  back,  the  terrible  spurs,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  redcoats  had  utterly  demoralized  the  son  of  a  donkey.  But  a 
nameless  terror  had  also  taken  possession  of  his  muleship,  whicli 
created  in  him  a  louging  desire  to  run  a  race  with  a  streak  of  forked 
lightning.  “  Halt — halt — halt!” 

A  half  dozen  redcoats  blocked  the  roadway,  and  presented  six  brist¬ 
ling  bayonets  to  bar  further  progress. 

“  God  save  the  king!”  cried  Rube,  for  the  purpose  of  disconcerting 
the  redcoats.  * 

“  Look  out,  dar!”  yelled  the  negro,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  he 
saw  the  glistening  bayonets  turned  toward  the  mule.  “  We’se  er 
cornin’ !” 

The  mule  came  toward  the  redcoats  with  such  impetuosity  that  they 
saw  he  would  land  on  their  bayonet  points,  and  ou  them  also  if  they 
stood  their  ground. 

When  hearing  Rube  shout  “  God  save  the  king,”  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  loyal  man  on  an  obstreperous  mule,  aud 
sprang  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

As  he  flew  past  them,  the  mule  threw  out  both  heels,  in  the  mad 
hope  of  destroying  those  terrible  spurs  at  one  kick,  aud  landed  one 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  redcoats. 

The  man  was  knocked  out  of  active  service  for  a  month,  and  the 
mule  went  ou  his  way  as  if  he  intended  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  ou  time  with  the  sun. 

In  another  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  up  the  road. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  stop  him?”  demanded  one  of  the  Tories  in  the 
barn-yard. 

“  Couldn’t  without  shooting  him,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  shoot  him?” 

“  Shoot  a  loyal  man!” 

“  Why,  he  is  a  rebel!” 

“Eh?  What’s  that  you  say?” 

“  He  is  a  rebel,  and  has  gone  off  with  the  best  horse  in  Virginia.” 

“  Whew!  Why  didn’t  you  shoot  him,  then?  You  were  in  there 
with  him?” 

“  He  was  too  quick  for  me.  I  thought  he  could  never  get  through 
so  many  of  you.” 

“  Well,  we  thought  he  was  a  loyal  man,  and  didn’t  want  to  shoot 
him.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  rebel?” 

The  Tory  appealed  to  turned  around  and  gave  Mabel  Bosworth  a 
look. 

“  Wasn’t  he  a  rebel?”  he  asked. 

“  How  do  I  know,  sir?  Rebel  or  not,  I  would  rather  he  have  my 
horse  than  such  brutes  as  you  all  seem  to  be.” 
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“  On  my  soul!”  exclaimed  a  burly  sergeant,  “  she  is  a  rebel,  too,  of 
the  rankest  kind.” 

*'  My  father  is  well  known  in  all  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  true, 
loyal  king’s  man,”  she  said,  flashing  her  eyes  indignantly.  “  But  if 
he  remains  one  after  this  visit  of  the  king’s  troops,  he  will  deserve  to 
be  stripped  of  everything  he  has  in  the  world.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  the  duty  of  all  loyal  men  to  contribute 
all  they  can  to  promote  the  good  cause?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

*'  Yes;  but  I  didn’t  know  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king’s  troops  to 
plunder  friend  and  foe  alike.  No,  sir — up  to  this  hour  I  was  loyal  at 
heart — but  now  I  can  go  down  on  my  knees  aud  pray  that  God  will 
enable  the  rebels  to  drive  the  king’s  army  out  of  America.  They  are 
a  band  of  base  villains,  led  by  one  of  the  blackest  renegades  that  ever 
disgraced  the  uniform  of  a  Christian  nation!” 

Mabel  Bosworth  was  grandly  beautiful  as  she  rose  to  her  full  height 
and  hurled  defiance  at  the  cowardly  wretches. 

She  was  astonished  that  she  heard  no  reply  to  her  hot  words.  As 
she  gazed  around  at  them  she  noticed  that  they  were  looking  at  some¬ 
one  directly  behiud  her. 

Turning  quickly,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  general. 

His  keen  eyes  were  riveted  on  her  flushed  face. 

But  she  was  not  one  to  quail  before  any  earthly  power  or  rank. 

“  Who  is  this  young  lady  ?”  the  general  asked,  turning  to  one  of 
the  soldiers  nearby. 

“  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  this  place,  I  believe,  gen¬ 
eral,”  replied  the  soldier. 

“  Is  that  so?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Mabel. 

“  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Bosworth  is  my  father.  He  is  a  loyal  man;  yet  he 
has  been  plundered  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the  king.” 

“  That  has  been  stopped,”  said  the  traitor,  for  it  was  Benedict 
Arnold  himself. 

“  I  see  it  has  since  nothing  remains  to  be  appropriated,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  sarcastically. 

“  You  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  war,  young  lady.” 

“  No.  pir;  not  when  it  is  waged  by  brutes,”  and  with  that  she  drew 
her  skirts  more  closely  about  her,  and  attempted  to  pass  him  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house. 

“  You  had  better  put  a  curb  on  your  tongue,  miss,”  said  the  traitor, 
very  sternly,  as  he  stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

“  Renegades  must  not  presume  to  advise  respectable  people,”  she 
retorted,  as  she  passed.  * 

Arnold  flushed  to  the  temples,  and  would  have  replied  in  language 
equally  severe,  had  not  an  incident  occurred  to  call  his  attention  in 
another  direction. 

That  iucident  was  one  that  occurred  quite  often  during  the  war, 
but  in  this  case  it  had  more  than  usual  significance. 

It  was  simply  the  whistling  of  a  bullet  close  by  the  ear  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  barn-yard  talking  to  the  indignant 
Mabel  Bosworth. 

The  traitor  turned  pale  as  death  as  he  heard  it. 

He  was  not  a  coward,  save  in  a  moral  sense,  for  when  he  fought 
under  the  American  flag  he  was  regarded  by  both  armies  as  a  brave, 
reckless,  daring  officer. 

But  he  knew  with  what  intense  hatred  he  was  now  regarded  by  tho 
patriots,  and  with  what  satisfaction  they  would  welcome  the  news  of 
his  death.  He  knew  that  thousands  would  eagerly  seek  to  avenge  the 
great  wrong  he  had  done  his  country;  hence  the  whistle  of  a  single 
bullet  close  to  his  head,  when  there  were  no  others  flying  about,  de¬ 
noted  the  presence  of  an  implacable  avenger  somewhere  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity. 

Pale  as  a  sheet,  instead  of  answering  the  denunciation  of  Mable 
Bosworth,  the  traitor  turned  to  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  said: 

“  Charge  that  piece  of  woods,  and  kill  any  man  found  in  there!” 

A  dozen  redcoats  under  the  sergeant  dashed  forward  toward  the 
woods,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  were  out  of  sight. 

Tiie  traitor  turned,  and  walked  slowly  back  into  the  house,  whither 
Mabel  had  preceded  him. 

Old  David  Bosworth  met  him  at  the  door. 

“  Do  you  know  your  daughter  is  a  rebel,  3ir?”  Arnold  asked  of  the 
old  Tory,  as  he  stepped  into  the  house. 

“  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it.” 

“  Well,  she  is.  She  denounces  the  king  and  all  his  followers.” 

“  My  God,”  gasped  the  old  farmer,  “  she  must  be  mad!” 


“  She  was  very  mad  about  the  conduct  of  my  men,  and  gave  me  a 
piece  of  her  mind  in  language  not  in  the  least  complimentary.” 

“  Mabel  I  Mabel!”  called  David  Bosworth,  in  loud  tones,  “come 
here!” 

Mabel  heard  him  in  another  room,  and  came  out  and  stood  by  his 
side. 

“  Daughter,  you  have  done  wrong.  You  have  insulted  the  general 
of  the  king’s  army,  and  must  apologize  to  him.  Tell  him  you  did  not 
mean  it!” 

“  Apologize  to  him — a  traitor  and  renegade?”  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  high-spirited  young  maiden.  “  And  do  you  thus  insult  me,  my 
father?” 

David  Bosworth  was  nearly  paralyzed  by  her  words  and  angry 
looks.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was  utterly  speechless. 

“  Daughter!  daughterl”  he  stammered. 

“  Enough,  father,  she  said,  interrupting  him.  “  I  will  retire,  and 
ere  a  word  could  be  said  to  prevent,  she  had  left  the  room,  and  left 
her  father  and  the  arch-traitor  alone  together. 

Arnold  was  utterly  crushed  in  spirit,  for  the  contemptuous  flash  of 
the  maiden’s  eyes  told  but  too  plainly  that  his  name  would  thus  be 
execrated  in  all  ages. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

i 

RATTLING  RUBE  IN  PERIL. 

As  he  dashed  through  the  little  knot  of  redcoats  in  the  road,  on  the 
mule,  with  the  negro  mounted  behind  him,  Rattling  Rube  expected 
to  hear  bullets  whistling  about  his  ears. 

To  his  utter  astonishment  not  a  shot  was  fired  at  him. 

His  cry  of  “  God  save  the  king!”  had  saved  him  instead,  and  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  range  he  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in 
a  chuckle  of  gleeful  satisfaction. 

“  Yah — yah,  raassa!”  laughed  the  negro  behind  him;  “  we’se  done 
got  clar  ob  dem  sojers,  shuah.” 

“  Yes;  they  could  have  shot  us,  but  they  didn’t.  They  are  as  big 
fools  as  rascals.” 

“  Dat’s  er  fac\  marse.  Dey  didn’t  git  young  missus’  boss,  neider.” 

“  No.  Do  you  belong  to  Mr.  Bosworth?” 

“  Yes,  sail,  I  ’longs  to  Marse  David.”  • 

“-Mi»s  Mabel  loves  her  horse,  does  she  not?” 

“  De  Lor’  bless  yer,  marse!”  exclaimed  the  negro;  “Miss  Mabel 
lubs  dat  boss  like  all  creation,  an’ de  hcss  lubs  her  too,  sah.” 

“  What’s  the  horse’s  name?” 

“  She  calls  him  ‘  Breeze,’  sah.” 

“  Breeze?” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

“  Ah!  He’s  a  very  fast  horse,  then,  is  he?” 

“  Yes,  sah — run  like  de  wind.” 

“  Wnat’8  your  name?” 

“  Pete,  sah.” 

“  You  have  been  attending  to  the  horse?” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

“  That’s  all  right.  You  can  attend  to  him  yet,  and  I’ll  attend  to 
you.  I  am  a  friend  of  Miss  Mabel’s,  and  intend  to  see  that  she  shall 
have  her  horse  again.  Do  you  know  me?” 

“  Yes,  sah — dey  all  know  Marse  Rube  Rattling.” 

“  All  right,  Pete.  You  may  get  down  now  aud  take  charge  of 
Breeze  and  this  mule.’’ 

“  Yes,  sah,”  and  the  negro  slid  to  the  grouud  and  took  charge  or 
the  horse. 

Rube  dismounted  also,  aud  turned  the  mule  over  to  Pete. 

“  Now,  Pete,”  he  said,  “  I  am  going  to  go  back  down  there  and  see 
what  those  rascally  redcoats  are  up  to.” 

“  De  Lor’  sabe  us,  marse!  Dey’ll  shoot  yer,  shuah.” 

“  Yes,  if  they  get  the  chance,  but  I  won’t  let  ’em  do  that.  You  go 
into  the  swamp,  up  the  river,  where  the  creek  comes  in,  and  hide  in 
there  with  the  horse  and  mule,  and  wait  till  I  come.  I  won’t  be 
gone  longer  than  I  can  help.” 

“  Yes,  sah,”  aud  Pete  led  the  horse  and  mule  away,  leaving  th8 
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young  man  to  pursue  Ins  way  back  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bosworth  farm. 

“  I  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  draw  a  bead  on  that  traitor,”  said 
Rube  to  himself,  as  he  turned  into  the  woods.  “  It  would  do  the 
cause  more  good  than  a  big  victory.  The  rascal  ought  to  be  shot 
down  on  sight.” 

Creeping  through  the  woods,  Rube  made  his  way  to  a  hollow  log, 
where  he  stopped  and  cautiously  looked  around. 

Seeing  no  one  in  sight,  he  stooped  and  ran  his  hand  into  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  log,  and  drew  forth  a  rifle  aud  powder-horn. 

«  Ah,  my  faithful  friend,”  he  said,  as  he  examined  the  weapon,  “  I 
am  always  safe  when  we  are  together.  We  will  look  around  now,  and 
see  if  there  is  any  work  to  be  done.” 

Shouldering  his  rifle,  he  put  out  for  the  Bosworth  farm,  and  in  a 
little  while  was  back  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  the  barn,  whence 
be  had  but  a  half  hour  before  escaped  with  Mabel’s  horse  aud  the 
negro  Pete. 

To  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  wood  at  that  time  was  to  tempt 
fate. 

The  barn-yard,  and  the  place  around,  was  alive  with  redcoats,  and 
everyone  was  armed  for  an  emergency.  They  were  looking  about 
in  search  of  something  they  could  either  steal  or  destroy.  But  there 
was  little  left  to  be  taken. 

Our  hero  saw  Mabel  standing  near  the  gate,  talking  to  one  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  general,  and  was  puzzled  to  know  who  it  was. 

“  Why,  that  must  be  Arnold  himself!”  he  mentally  exclaimed,  as 
he  glared  at  the  man.  “  I  have  a  mind  to  shoot  him  down  as  he  stands 
there.  America  will  be  avenged,  and  Rattling  Rube  will  be  known 
as  the  man  who  did  it.  But  I  won’t  shoot  him  down  right  before 
her  eyes.  I  will  wait  till  she  goes  away.  What  a  beautiful  girl  she  is!’’ 

As  he  stood  there  glaring  out  from  the  clump  of  bushes  that  con¬ 
cealed  him  from  view,  Rube  was  as  much  engrossed  by  the  lovely 
maiden  as  by  the  arch-traitor  himself. 

But  he  held  his  Auger  ou  the  trigger  of  his  faithful  rifle,  ready  to 
Are  at  any  moment. 

“  Just  let  him  get  Ave  paces  from  her  side,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
will  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots  of  America.” 

Rube  was  nervous,  and  his  hand  trembled  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
was  about  to  shoot  down  the  arch  enemy  of  his  country,  a  man  who 
had  won  renown  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  army. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  hand  did  tremble  under  the 
circumstances. 

Suddenly  he  saw  Mabel  Bosworth  turn  away  from  the  traitor,  aDd 
go  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

He  saw  Arnold  look  sternly  after  her,  as  if  about  to  speak  to  her. 

Now  was  the  moment. 

He  raised  his  rifle,  took  a  quick  aim,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  bullet  sped  within  an  inch  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  ear. 

“Good  Lord!”  gasped  Rube,  “I’ve  missed  him.  When  I  could 
have  shot  a  sparrow’s  head  off  at  that  distance!” 

He  could  not  stop  to  reload. 

Prudence  demauded  that  he  get  away  from  there  as  quick  as  he 
could. 

He  heard  the  traitor  give  the  order  to  the  sergeant  to  charge  the 
wood,  and  kill  whoever  he  found  there. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  turned  and  rau  back  into  the  woods  as  fast  as 
his  heels  could  carry  him. 

The  sergeant,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  forward,  and  in  an¬ 
other  minute  the  redcoats  were  in  the  woods,  ready  to  send  bullets 
after  him  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  him. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  woods  on  the  further  side, 
Rube  saw  a  party  of  redcoats  coming  from  an  opposite  direction. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  he  saw  he  was  in  danger  of  getting  between  two 
Ares,  and  that  the  discovery  of  his  presence  would  be  the  signal  for 
his  death. 

What  to  do  was  a  problem  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he 
turned  and  darted  away  toward  the  log  where  he  had  once  concealed 
his  rifle. 

Into  that  he  crept  with  the  agility  of  a  rabbit,  and  there  he  lay  at 
full  length,  listening  to  his  pursuers. 

They  came  by  the  log — some  of  them  sat  on  it  and  looked  all  about. 

They  had  not  seen  him — no  one  had  seen  him.  They  had  only 
heard  the  report  of  his  rifle. 

They  were  not  woodsmen  enough  to  follow  his  trail  to  the  log.  In 


fact,  they  did  not  even  see  it;  and  bo,  as  they  sat  there  on  the  log, 
they  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  man  who  had  shot  at  the 
general. 

Rube  heard  them  talking,  and  knew  that  his  presence  in  the  log 
was  not  suspected. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  horror  seized  upon  him. 

A  peculiar  sensation  in  his  nose  told  him  that  he  was  about  to 
sneeze. 

He  tried  to  suppress  it. 

The  more  he  tried,  the  more  it  wouldn’t  be  suppressed,  and  so  it 
came  with  an  explosion  that  startled  the  redcoats. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPTURED. 

On  hearing  the  sneeze  inside  the  log  the  redcoats  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  glared  at  each  other. 

“  He’s  in  the  log!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 

“  Yes,”  said  a  half  dozen  at  once.  “  That’s  why  we  couldn’t  And 
him.” 

The  sergeant  examined  the  entrance  to  the  hollow  of  the  log,  and 
saw  the  trail  very  plainly. 

“  So  you  are  in  there,  are  you?”  he  called  to  our  hero. 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  am,”  replied  Rube,  who  saw  that  it  was  no  use 
to  keep  silent  and  have  a  bayonet  thrust  in  at  him. 

“  Well,  s’pose  you  come  out.” 

“Thank  you;  I  believe  I  will,”  he  answered,  and  he  left  his  rifle 
in  the  log  and  crawled  out,  feet  foremost. 

“  Ah!  I  have  seen  you  before!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  saw  Rube’s  face. 

“  Yes,  we’ve  met  before,”  said  Rube.  “  How  have  you  been,  ser¬ 
geant?” 

The  sergeant  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“  My  name  is  Rattling.” 

“  Where  do  yon  live?” 

“Down  the  river.” 

“  Are  you  a  king’s  man?” 

“Oh,  yes;  a  good  one.” 

“What  did  you  run  off  with  that  horse  for?” 

“To  save  it  for  Miss  Bosworth.” 

“  But  the  king?” 

“Oh.  come  now!  The  king  didn’t  want  him.  No  use  saying  he 
did.  Besides,  I  would  rather  please  my  sweetheart  than  the  king. 
His  Gracious  Majesty  takes  no  notice  of  a  poor  man  like  me,  and  his 
sweetheart  does.” 

The  sergeant  and  all  his  comrades  laughed  heartily  at  the  frank 
confession  of  the  prisoner. 

“  So  she  is  your  sweetheart,  is  she?” 

“Yes;  and  she’s  the  belle  of  James  river.” 

“  What  did  you  do  with  the  horse?” 

“  Sent  him  and  the  mule  away  with  the  nigger.” 

“  What  did  you  come  back  here  in  these  woods  for?” 

Rube  looked  hard  at  him  and  winked  knowingly. 

“Guess  you’vejnever  been  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  sergeant,”  he 
said,  at  which  the  others  roared  again. 

“Where’s  your  rifle?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“Haven’t  got  one,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  You  haven’t,  eh?” 

“  No.  Did  you  see  me  with  one  when  I  went  off  with  the  horse  and 
mule?” 

“  No, ’’said  the  sergeant,  who  was  really  puzzled  at  not  flnding  him. 

“  Look  in  the  log  for  a  rifle,”  he  Anally  said  to  one  of  his  men. 

One  of  the  redcoats  crawled  into  the  log  and  felt  around  with  his 
hands. 

Rube  knew  that  if  the  rifle  were  found  his  death  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  but  a  few  minutes.  But  he  kept  a  quiet,  pleasant  face,  and 
saw  the  man  come  out  without  the  rifle. 

“  Nothing  in  there,  sergeant,”  said  the  soldier,  who  had  in  some 
way  managed  to  miss  the  gun  in  the  darkness  of  the  hollow. 
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“  Then  you  didn’t  fire  the  shot  we  heard  just  now?”  said  the  ser¬ 
geant,  turning  to  the  prisoner. 

“  No;  l  haven’t  fired  a  shot  to-day.” 

"  Why  did  you  get  in  that  log,  then?” 

**  Because  1  thought  you  would  want  that  horse  back,”  was  the  in¬ 
nocent  reply. 

“  Who  fired  that  shot  just  dow?” 

4*  A  nigger.” 

“A  negro?” 

“  Yes.” 

The  sergeant  and  all  the  redcoats  were  amazed. 

“  How  do  you  know  that?” 

“  I  heard  the  shot,  and  then  saw  a  nigger  streaking  it  througli  the 
woods  over  there,”  and  be  pointed  in  the  direction  whence  the  shot 
had  come. 

The  shot  had  created  an  intense  excitement  among  the  redcoats, 
and  they  were  naturally  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  one  who  had  fired  it. 
But  Rube’s  story,  told  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  had  its  effect  on 
the  sergeant,  ana  convinced  him  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  guilty 
one. 

“  You  must  go  with  U3,”  he  said  to  Rube,  and  then  he  ordered  two 
of  his  men  to  march  him  down  to  the  house,  while  he  and  a  few  others 
continued  the  search  for  the  negro. 

Rube  thanked  his  stars  that  his  rifle  had  not  been  found,  as  it 
would  have  been  an  accusing  instrument  to  bring  about  his  death. 

He  was  marched  down  to  the  house,  wiiere  the  general  and  his 
staff  glared  at  him  with  angry  frowns. 

“  Why  is  this  man  brought  here?”  Arnold  demanded  of  the  guards. 

“  The  sergeant  sent  him,  general,”  replied  one  of  the  men,  saluting 
the  arch-traitor. 

“  Take  him  away,  and  tell  the  sergeant  to  remember  his  orders.” 

The  two  guards  faced  about,  and  marched  the  prisoner  back  toward 
the  woods. 

Mabel  Bosworth  was  at  the  window  at  the  time,  and  overheard  the 
stern  words  of  Arnold. 

She  recollected  what  he  had  said  to  the  sergeant — “  to  shoot  any 
man  found  in  the  woods.” 

“  Oh,  heavens!”  she  muttered,  her  face  growing  deathly  pale  as  she 
spoke.  “  It  is  he— that  brave  young  Rattling— and  they  are  going  to 
murder  him!” 

She  did  not  stop  to  think,  but  flew  out  of  the  house  and  ran  like  a 
fawn  in  the  direction  of  the  little  party  which  had  Rube  in  charge. 
The  feeling  that  prompted  her  impulsive  conduct  was  new  to  her,  but 
she  did  not  stop  to  analyze  it. 

Overtaking  the  guard  just  as  they  were  re-entering  the  woods,  she 
asked: 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  He  is  a  loyal  man!” 

“  We  are  going  to  turn  him  over  to  the  sergeant,  miss,”  said  one 
of  the  guard,  “  who  has  orders  from  the  general.” 

Just  then  the  sergeant  came  back  from  his  unsuccessful  search  for 
the  mythical  negro. 

“  General  Arnold  sends  us  to  you  with  this  prisoner,  sergeant,”  said 
the  guard,  “  and  bid  me  say  to  you  to  ‘  remember  your  orders.’  ” 

The  sergeant  turned  pale,  and  asked: 

“  Did  General  Arnold  say  that?” 

“  Yes,  sergeant.” 

“  Then,  sir,  I  must  obey  orders.  You  are  to  be  shot!” 

“  What  for?”  Rube  very  coolly  asked. 

“  Because  the  general  orders  it.” 

“  But  that  is - ” 

“  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  obey  orders,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“  To  disobey  in  this  case  might  cause  me  to  be  shot  in  less  than  an 
hour.” 

“  But  had  you  been  there  to  explain  to  the  general,  he  would  not 
have  given  such  an  order,”  said  Rube. 

“That  may  be  so,  but  I  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  Cor¬ 
poral,  taKe  four  men  and  step  back  twelve  paces.” 

The  corporal  obeyed  promptly,  and  in  another  minute  the  four  men 
were  facing  our  heio  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  ready  to  fire  at  the 
word  of  command. 

Mabel  Bosworth  was  horror  stricken  at  what  was  about  to  take  place. 
Rube  waa  calm  and  cool,  with  but  a  slight  pallor  on  Ins  brouzed  face. 

“Soldiers!”  she  cried,  suddenly  regaining  her  voice,  “this  is  a 


cruel  murder,  that  will  disgrace  the  king’s  cause  throughout  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world!” 

“  You  must  not  interfere  in  this  thing,  miss,”  said  the  sergeant* 
“  War  means  death  and  desolation.  Ready,  corporal!” 

“  Ready — aim - ” 

“No — no!”  shrieked  Mabel,  rushing  forward  and  covering  Rube 
with  her  body.  “  He  shall  uot  perish  thus!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ESCAPE— MABEL’S  ARREST. 

The  sudden  movement  of  Mabel  Bosworth  disconcerted  the  sol¬ 
diers.  They  lowered  their  muskets  and  stared  in  profound  amaze¬ 
ment  at  both  her  and  the  sergeant.  The  sergeant  was  not  less 
surprised  than  they,  and  he  forgot  to  scold  them  for  not  firing  on  the 
beautiful,  daring  girl. 

But  if  the  redcoats  were  astonished,  Rube  was  astounded. 

He  was  the  most  surprised  of  all,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  knew 
not  what  to  say. 

“  They  shall  not  shoot  you!”  she  said,  as  she  entwined  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

“Miss  Bosworth,”  said  Rube,  “you  cannot  save  me.  They  are 
fiends  sent  to  wreak  vengeance  on  me  for  my  devotion  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  Your  conduct  touches  my  heart,  and  I  will  die  regretting  that 
we  did  not  meet  earlier.  Leave  me  to  my  fate,  or  you  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  bad  treatment  at  their  hands.” 

“No,  no!  They  shall  not  murder  you  this  way.” 

“  Miss,”  said  the  sergeant,  coming  up  to  where  they  were  standing, 
“it  is  useless  to  interfere  thus  with  the  orders  of  the  general.  You 
must  go  away.” 

“  No,  no!  kill  me,  too!  I  will  not  leave  him!”  she  cried. 

“  Corporal,  take  two  men  and  remove  her!”  the  sergeant  com¬ 
manded  in  very  stern  tones. 

The  corporal  started  toward  her. 

She  turned  and  faced  him  like  a  tigress  at  bay. 

“  Touch  me  at  your  peril!”  she  cried,  her  lustrous  black  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  like  diamonds. 

The  corporal  reached  forth  his  hand  to  seize  her,  when  the  keen 
crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard  in  the  woods  on  the  right,  and  the  next 
moment  he  clutched  wildly  at  space  and  fell  in  a  heap  at  her  feet. 

The  efi'ect  was  electrical. 

“  Tiiere  are  rebels  in  these  woods,”  cried  the  sergeant,  turning  to 
his  men.  “  Prepare  to  defend  vourselve3.” 

Crack!  came  another  shot,  and  one  of  the  redcoats  bit  the  dust. 

“  Charge!”  cried  the  sergeant,  who  was  really  a  brave  fellow. 

The  soldiers  charged  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  whence  the  two 
shots  had  come. 

The  sergeant  was  at  their  head. 

The  prisoner  for  the  moment  was  forgotten. 

He  was  left  alone  with  the  brave  girl  who  had  saved  him. 

“  Fly!  fly!”  she  cried  to  him. 

“  You  have  saved  my  life,”  said  Rube,  throwing  his  arms  around 
her  waist  and  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

“  Did  you  not  save  us  all  last  night?”  she  asked,  and  then  she 
again  urged  him  to  fly. 

Pressing  his  lips  to  hers  for  a  moment,  he  said: 

“  You  shall  have  the  life  you  have  saved.  I  will  come  again;”  and 
with  that  he  darted  away. 

“Saved!  saved!”  she  murmured,  and  pressing  a  hand  over  her 
heart  to  still  its  wild  throbbing,  she  leaned  against  a  tree  for  support. 

She  felt  weak  and  faintish. 

B.ut  she  summoned  all  her  strength  to  her  aid  and  regained  control 
of  herself.  ( 

The  redcoats,  angered  at  the  death  of  two  of  their  number,  rushed 
madly  through  the  woods. 

But  they  found  no  one. 

Suddenly  the  sergeant  bethought  him  of  the  prisoner. 

“  The  prisoner!”  he  cried,  “  secure  the  prisoner.” 

They  made  a  rusii  back  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  him  alone 
with  the  maiden. 
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There  they  found  only  the  girl. 

“  Where  is  the  prisoner?”  the  sergeant  fiercely  demanded  of  her. 

“  Gone,”  she  replied. 

“Quick!  Search  the  woods!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.  “Shoot 

him  down!  Don’t  take  him  alive!” 

The  men  dispersed  promptly,  and  searched  eagerly  for  the  daring 

young  rebel. 

Only  the  sergeant  remained  with  the  girl. 

“  You  have  brought  trouble  on  yourself,  miss,”  he  said  to  her. 
“  Your  lover  has  escaped,  but  the  general  will  inflict  some  awful 
punishment  on  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

C.  He  is  not  my  lexer, ”  she  said.  “  I  have  no  lover.  He  saved  our 
lives  last  night  when  the  rebels  were  flying  from  below,  and  to-day  I 
have  saved  his.  General  Arnold  may  do  his  worst.  I  do  not  fear 
him.  I  defy  him  1” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so,  miss,”  the  sergeant  said,  “as  it 
will  go  hard  with  you  and  your  people.” 

“  It  can  go  no  harder  than  it  has  already  gone,”  she  replied. 

When  the  soldiers  returned  they  reported  that  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  prisoner.  .< 

“  Then  he  has  made  his  escape.  Take  charge  of  this  young  woman 
and  march  her  to  the  house.  I  must  make  my  report  to  General 
Arnold.” 

The  soldiers  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  her,  and  started  to 
march. 

She  walked  along  as  dignifiedly  as  if  she  had  merely  an  escort  of 
honor,  instead  of  a  guard  of  enemies. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  the  sergeant  went  in  to  see  and  report  to  the 
general. 

“  The  general  has  just  left,”  said  one  of  the  staff,  as  the  sergeant 
made  inquiry  for  the  geneial. 

“  Where?  Which  way?”  the  sergeant  asked,  now  greatly  excited 
with  fears  for  himself. 

“  Toward  Richmond.  What  do  you  want?” 

“  I  have  a  prisoner  here  who - ” 

“  Where?”  and  the  young  staff-officer  looked  around  as  if  in  search 
of  a  prisoner. 

“  This  young  woman  here.” 

“  What!  Why,  that  is  the  daughter  of  our  host!” 

“  That  is  true,  captain,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  But  she  aided  a 
prisoner  we  had  to  escape,  and - ” 

“  And  you  arrested  her?” 

“  Yes,  captain.” 

“  Well,  that’s  the  meanest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!  Because  a  woman 
outwits  you  you  turn  around  and  arrest  her.  If  the  general  hears  that 
you  allowed  yourself  to  be  outwitted  by  a  young  lady,  he  will  deal 
severely  with  you.” 

The  sergeant  was  terror-stricken,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
The  young  staff-officer,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  sex,  turned  to 
Mabel,  and  added: 

*•  What  have  you  been  doing,  Miss  Bosworth,  to  cause  your  arrest?” 

“  I  simply  interfered  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend,”  she  replied. 
“  They  were  going  to  shoot  him,  when  I  threw  myself  between  him 
aud  his  would-be  murderers.  A  moment  later  they  were  fired  on  from 
the  bushes,  aud  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  made  his  escape. 
That’s  all  1  did.” 

The  captain  turned  to  the  sergeant,  and  said: 

“  The  enemy  in  the  bushes  were  the  ones  to  arrest  and  not  this 
lady.  You  may  leavo  her  here  and  join  your  command.” 

“  Thank  you,  captain,”  said  Mabel.  “  You  are  the  only  just  man  I 
have  seen  in  that  uniform  to-day.” 

The  sergeant  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  that  way. 

He  left  the  house  quickly,  and  made  his  way  along  the  river  road 
toward  the  city. 

Mabel  was  surrounded  by  her  parents  and  sister,  and  eagerly  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  her  adventure  with  the  soldiers. 

“  What  have  you  done,  my  child?”  her  father  asked.  “  I  hope  you 
have  done  nothing  to  bring  the  wrath  of  the  general  down  on  us.” 

“  I  don’t  know  if  I  have,  father,”  she  answered.  “  I  know  that  I 
have  done  right,  and  that  is  enough.” 

She  then  related  the  story  of  Rube’s  escape  from  certain  death,  and 
her  subsequent  arrest. 

“  You  did  right— he  saved  us  last  night,”  said  Myrtis,  her  sister. 


“  But  it  was  such  an  adventure!”  and  the  young  girl  threw  her  arms 
around  her. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SPY  IN  THE  CAMP. 

When  Rattling  Rube  dashed  away  through  the  woods  after  having 
been  saved  from  certain  death  by  the  interposition  of  the  old  Tory’s 
daughter,  he  made  all  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  redcoats. 
They  had  gone  mostly  in  one  direction— the  one  they  naturally  sup¬ 
posed  he  would  go  under  the  circumstances.  Ho  went  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  and  was  soon  out  of  their  way. 

But  lie  was  not  destined  to  get  off  without  a  struggle,  for  one  of  the 
redcoats  had  wandered  off  to  that  part  of  the  woods,  and  was  looking 
around,  when  he  discovered  our  hero. 

Quick  a3  a  flash  he  raised  his  musket  and  aimed  at  him. 

Fortunately  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan  without  exploding  the 
gun. 

He  started  to  re-prime  it. 

Rattling  Rube  was  not  the  man  to  stand  still  and  let  him  do  it  with¬ 
out  trying  to  prevent  him. 

He  dashed  forward  to  try  conclusions  with  him  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

The  redcoat  turned  his  bayonet  on  him  and  awaited  the  onset. 

On  rushed  Rube. 

He  caught  the  bayonet  with  his  hand,  turned  it  aside,  and  then 
rushed  on  the  redcoat. 

Grasping  him  by  the  throat,  he  forced  him  to  drop  the  musket  to 
defend  himself. 

That  was  just  what  Rube  wanted. 

He  threw  the  Tory  from  him  and  seized  the  musket. 

“  Help!  Help!”  yelled  the  redcoat,  as  Rube  rushed  upon  him. 

That  was  his  last  cry. 

The  next  moment  the  bayonet  was  thrust  through  bis  breast,  and 
he  sank  down  at  the  feet  of  his  conquerer  in  the  agonies  of  a  horrible 
death. 

“  Now  I  can  get  away,  I  reckon,”  said  Rube,  throwing  down  the 
musket  and  rushing  off  through  the  bushes  as  fast  as  his  heels  could 
carry  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  gained  a  piece  of  timber,  where  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  safe  from  the  enemy  for  the  time. 

There  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  after  which  time  he 
crept  back  into  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  rifle  and 
pistols. 

“  It  was  lucky  they  did  not  find  them,”  he  said,  as  he  crawled  into 
the  log.  “  They  would  have  shot  me  on  the  spot  here  had  they  done 
so.  I’m  in  good  luck  to-day,  anyhow.  Miss  Bosworth  just  took  my 
breath  away  by  her  conduc-.  Lord!  what  a  brave  beautiful  woman 
she  is!  If  I  dared  to,  I— I — but  it  won’t  do;  I  must  not  love  where  I 
can’t  win.  She  saved  my  life  in  return  for  my  saving  her  home  the 
night  before.  I  wonder  who  fired  the  shots  that  laid  out  the  corporal 
and  the  other  redcoat?  That’s  a  mystery  I  would  like  to  solve.  Maybe 
Miss  Boswortli  may  know  something  about  it.  I  will  ask  her  some 
day,  if  I  see  her  again.” 

He  came  out  of  the  log  and  crept  away  through  the  bushes,  keeping 
well  out  of  sight  as  he  did  so. 

Out  on  the  main  road  he  saw  the  redcoats  marching  toward  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  then  he  thought  of  the  mission  he  had  been  sent  on  by  the 
commandant  of  the  patriot  forces  in  the  city. 

“I  must  hasten  back  to  the  city,”  he  said,  “and  let  the  colonel 
know  what  I  have  seen.” 

He  then  made  a  detour  to  the  right,  and  got  in  ahead  of  the 
enemy. 

Seizing  a  horse  which  he  found  running  loose,  with  blood-stains  on 
the  saddle,  he  mounted  and  set  off  for  Richmond  at  the  top  of  his 
speed. 

Reaching  the  city,  he  found  the  greatest  excitement  prevailing,  and 
the  military  authorities  in  no  end  of  trouble. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  patriots  in  and  around  the  city  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  half  the  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  commandant  of  the  city  was  a  cool-headed  man,  who  strove 
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hard  to  hold  his  own,  but  the  terror  created  by  the  name  of  Arnold 
the  traitor  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  population.  Many  soldiers 
became  demoralized,  but  it  was  more  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  than  otherwise. 

“  Rattling,”  said  the  commandant  to  our  hero,  44  go  out  and  keep 
|  the  enemy  in  sight — keeping  me  posted  as  to  every  movement  he 
makes.  You  may  take  a  dozen  men  with  you  as  couriers;  send  me 
word  every  hour,  if  possible.” 

Rube  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  men. 

They  were  brave,  daring  fellows,  well  armed  and  mounted,  who 
were  burning  to  get  a  shot  at  the  arch-traitor  himself. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  he  was  on  his  way  down  the  river  again  at  the 
head  of  his  little  band  of  scouts. 

Of  course  they  did  not  go  far  before  night  came  on,  and  darkness 
enshrouded  the  movements  of  redcoats  and  patriots  alike. 

44  We  must  work  our  way  down  the  river  by  the  light  of  their  camp 
tires,”  said  Rube  to  his  comrades. 

“  Yes.”  said  one  of  them;  “  they  make  tires  enough  burning  houses 
and  barns.” 

44  They  are  doing  an  awful  amount  of  mischief,”  remarked  another. 
“Can’t  we  do  something  in  the  way  of  avenging  our  people?” 

41  We  will  try,”  answered  Rube.  44  We  may  be  able  to  cut  off  a  small 
band  of  the  wretches  at  some  farm-house.” 

44 1  would  like  to  throw  some  of  them  iu  the  tire  they  kindle.” 

“Yes;  and  they  would  deserve  it.” 

Rube  made  his  way  along  the  river  road  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy’s  camp-tires. 

Then  he  halted  and  dismounted  his  men. 

*‘Two  of  you  remain  in  the  woods  here  with  the  horses,”  he  said. 
“The  others  come  with  me.  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  do  them  a 
little  mischief.” 

With  ten  men  he  pushed  across  an  old  held  and  gained  the  rear  of 
the  camp. 

The  enemy  well  knew  there  was  no  force  strong  enough  to  oppose 
him  iu  an  open  tight,  hence  he  was  not  over-vigilant  in  camp. 

Sentinels  were  out,  but  so  many  Tories  in  citizen’s  dress  were 
allowed  to  mingle  witti  the  soldiers  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  our 
hero  and  his  men  to  get  in  among  them. 

Bui  he  aid  not  choose  that  but  pne  should  do  so,  and  that  one  was 
himself. 

“  I  am  going  over  there,”  he  said  to  liis  comrades,  “and  see  what 
news  I  can  pick  up.” 

44  But  there  are  many  Tories  there  who  will  recognize  you,”  said  one 
of  the  scouts. 

“I  will  keep  well  in  the  dark,  and  away  from  the  camp-fires.” 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  glided  away  in  the  dark,  and  left  the  scouts 
to  wait  for  his  return. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  it  would  have  been  quite  difficult  for 
him  to  get  into  the  camp.  But  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  no 
force  in  all  Virginia  at  that  time  that  dared  to  face  the  arch-traitor  in 
battle,  and  hence  discipline  was  relaxed.  The  promiscuous  plundering 
that  way  allowed  also  demoralized  all  discipline. 

Rube  was  quick  to  perceive  the  state  of  affairs,  and  passed  from  one 
group  to  another,  keeping  well  in  the  dark,  and  listened  to  much  that 
was  said.  « 

Suddenly  he  ran  across  l he  sergeant  who  had  held  him  as  a  prisoner 
that  morning. 

He  knew  the  sergeant’s  voice,  and  so  was  on  his  guard  as  to  his 

own  voice. 

The  redcoat  was  talking  to  a  party  of  his  comrades  about  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  rebels  to  kill  the  general  that  morning  down  at  the  Bos- 
worth  farm. 

44  It  was  a  strange  thing,”  he  said,  44  about  that  fellow  we  found  in 
a  hollow  log.  We  found  no  weapons  on  him  or  with  him,  and  yet  I 
believe  he  was  the  chap  who  Bred  the  shot;”  and  then  he  repeated  the 
story  a=*  the  reader  has  already  read  it. 

“  Rattlingl”  repeated  a  Tory  in  a  red  coat.  44  What — that  was  Rat¬ 
tling  Rube!” 

“  Who  is  Rattling  Rube?”  demanded  the  sergeant. 

“The  rankest  rebel  in  Virginia,  and  the  most  daring  scout  in  their 
service.” 

“Tbunderation!”  gasped  the  sergeant.  “Then  he  waa  the  man  who 
fired  that  shot?” 

“Of  course  he  was.” 


“And  he  was  saved  from  being  shot  by  old  Bosworth’s  pretty 
daughter.  I  believe  the  Bosworths  are  all  rebels.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  another.  “  David  Bosworth  is  loyal.  His  son  Eugene 
is  a  captain  with  Lord  Cornwallis.” 

“  Well,  his  daughter  is  rebel  clear  through.  She  called  the  generai 
a  renegade  and  traitor  to  his  face.” 

“  She  did?” 

“Yes;  and  said  that  our  conduct  had  made  her  hate  the  name  of 
the  king.” 

That  was  news  to  our  hero. 

He  was  more  than  pleased  at  the  news  that  Mabel  was  really  in 
sympathy  with  the  patriots.  That  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
her  favorite  horse  he  wub  glad  of,  and  resolved  to  see  if  he  could  not 
gather  news  of  the  enemy’s  plans  through  her. 


/ 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  VILLAINOUS  PLOT — RUBE  MAKES  A  CAPTURE. 

Having  heard  the  sergeant’s  story.  Rube  was  about  to  turn  away 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bosworth  farm,  when  an  officer  in  a  brilliant 
uniform  came  up  to  the  place  where  he  waa  standing. 

Every  soldier  round  the  camp-fire  saluted  him  and  waited  in  re¬ 
spectful  silence  for  him  to  speak. 

“  Sergeant  Renfroe,”  said  the  officer,  looking  around.  “  Is  he 
here?” 

“  I  am  he,  colonel,”  replied  the  sergeant,  saluting  the  officer. 

44  Come  with  me;  I  want  you.” 

The  sergeant  turned  and  followed  the  officer  away  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

They  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  Rattling  Rube. 

Just  beyond  him  was  a  large  oak  tree,  under  which  they  halted. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Rube  darted  forward  and  secreted  himself  behind 
the  tree. 

The  two  men  did  not  see  him,  nor  even  suspect  his  presence  there. 

“  Sergeant,”  said  the  colonel,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “you  had  a 
young  lady  as  prisoner  this  morning,  did  you  not?” 

“  Yes,  colonel.” 

“  Why  did  you  arrest  her?” 

“  Because  she  aided  a  rebel  prisoner  to  escape  me.” 

,“  How  did  she  do  thau?” 

The  sergeant  related  the  story  of  the  scene  in  the  woods  that  morn¬ 
ing  when  Rr.be  made  his  escape,  ending  by  saying: 

“  A  captaiu  of  the  generals  stall  ordered  me  to  release  her,  and  l 
did  so.” 

“  Yes,  I  was  present,  and  know  you  were  not  to  blame.  She  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  rank  rebel  through  her  love  for  that  mau  whose  escape 
she  planned.” 

“  But  her  people  are  loyal.” 

“  Yes,  no  doubt  of  that.  Now  I  have  a  plan  to  capture  that  fellow,, 
who  Is,  1  hear,  a  daring  rebel  scout  and  spy,  and  at  the  same  time 
force  her  to  return  to  her  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  You 
must  take  a  dozen  men,  or  more,  if  necessary,  and  go  down  to  the 
house  and  arrest  her.  Take  her  to  the  old  farm-houee  a  mile  below 
her  home,  on  the  right  bond  side  of  the  road,  and  keep  her  there  until 
I  come.  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“  Y'es,  colonel,  I  think  I  do,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  But  what  ex¬ 
planation  shall  I  give?” 

“  None  save  that  you  are  obeying  orders.” 

The  sergeant  saluted  the  colonel  and  went  away. 

The  officer  sauntered  off  in  another  direction. 

“  Ah!”  hissed  Rube  between  his  set  teeth,  as  he  walked  away  from 
the  tree.  “  You  are  more  anxious  to  serve  your  own  base  ends  tliau 
to  servej  the  king!  You  wi9h  to  get  her  in  your  power,  and  then 
force  her  to  purchase  her  freedom  with  her  honor.  By  the  God  that 
lives,  I  will  save  her  and  punish  you,  if  I  perish  the  moment  after!’* 

The  young  scout  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  his  comrades,  who 
were  waiting  for  him. 

“Come,”  he  said.  “  We  will  capture  some  game  to  night  that  will 
make  the  rascals  wince.” 
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He  led  them  down  below  the  Bosworth  farm,  and  there  waited  in 
the  bushes  for  the  coming  of  the  sergeant  and  his  men. 

Whilst  waiting  there  Rube  went  over  to  the  house  aud  tried  to  get 
a  chance  to  see  Mabel  alone. 

lie  saw  her  sitting  near  her  mother  before  the  glowing  log  tire, 
whilst  her  father  conversed  with  them  about  the  wickedness  of  the  re¬ 
bellion. 

But  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  speak  with  her,  as  he  did 
not  desire  that  the  rest  of  the  family  should  see  him  on  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  beautiful  girl  through  the  window,  he  thought 
her  the  most  queenly-looking  creature  he  had  ever  seen.  His  heart 
was  fast  getting  beyond  his  control  as  he  gazed  at  her  and  recollected 
how  she  had  thrown  her  arms  around  him  that  morning  and  shielded 
him  from  death. 

That  he  might  have  the  chance  to  catch  the  British  officer,  Rube 
concluded  to  let  the  sergeant  take  her  to  the  place  selected,  and  then 
rescue  her.  Then  he  would  wait  for  the  villain  and  give  him  the  recep¬ 
tion  he  deserved. 

Going  back  to  his  men,  he  explained  to  them  his  plans.  They 
agreed  to  them,  and  then  set  out  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  farm-house  than  Sergeant  Renfroe  aud 
seven  men  appeared  and  knocked  for  admittance. 

The  okl  farmer  himself  opened  the  door,  and  the  sergeant  stepped 
boldly  in. 

Mabel  recognized  him  at  the  first  glance. 

“  Miss,”  he  said,  “  1  have  been  sent  to  take  you  to  headquarters.” 

“  Whatl”  gasped  Mabel. 

“  Take  my  daughter!”  hoarsely  cried  her  father. 

*«  You  shall  not  have  her!”  screamed  the  mother,  throwing  herself 
before  Mabel. 

Myrtis  said  nothing,  but  she  turned  and  threw  her  arms  around 
Mabel’s  neck  and  clung  to  her  in  silence. 

“  What  am  I  wanted  for?”  Mabel  asked  of  the  sergeant. 

“  I  suppose  the  general  wishes  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
the  man  whose  escape  you  effected  this  morning,”  was  the  evasive 
reply. 

“  Well,  I  know  very  little  about  him,  save  that  he  is  a  brave  young 
man  who  does  not  bear  allegiance  to  the  king,”  she  said. 

“  I  am  not  authorized  to  ask  you  any  questions  myself,”  remarked 
the  sergeant.  “  Will  you  go  quietly,  or  must  I  use  force?” 

“  It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  resist,”  she  said.  “  General  Arnold 
could  have  sent  one  of  his  staff  here  to  get  the  information  without 
subjecting  me  to  this  outrage.” 

“  My  daughter,  1  will  go  with  you!”  cried  her  mother. 

“  No  use,  madam,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  We  don’t  wish  to  be  both¬ 
ered  by  any  other  prisoners.  She  will  be  returned  under  guard  as  soon 
as  the  general  has  finished  his  business  with  her.” 

“  Cannot  you  allow  me  accompany  her?”  her  father  asked. 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  We  must  submit,  I  suppose.  But  it  is  an  outrage  I  don’t  think  a 
British  officer  would  be  guilty  of.” 

The  sergeant  understood  his  meaning  as  a  cut  at  Arnold,  but  did 
not  correct  him  by  saying  that  it  was  a  British  officer  who  gave  the 
order  for  her  arrest. 

Mabel  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  said: 

“  I  am  ready.” 

Myrtis  and  her  mother  threw  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms  and 
burst  into  tears. 

“  Remember,  father,”  said  Mabel  to  her  father,  “  you  said  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  This  is  the  king’s  work.” 

Her  sarcasm  cut  the  old  Tory  to  the  heart,  and  he  made  no  reply, 
f  Out  in  the  yard  she  was  placed  on  a  horse,  and  the  party  rode  away 
down  the  river. 

Mabel  knew  that  Arnold  had  gone  on  toward  Richmond,  and  that 
his  headquarters  were  somewhere  in  that  direction. 

“  You  are  not  taking  me  to  General  Arnold’s  quarters,”  she  said, 
turning  to  the  sergeant. 

“  I  am  simply  obeying  orders,  miss,”  the  sergeant  replied. 

“  Yes,  I  am  prepared  for  any  outrage.  This  is  an  invasion  of  de¬ 
mons,  and  the  result  will  be  that  all  the  loyal  people  will  side  with 
the  rebels  when  you  leave.” 

The  sergeant  made  uo  reply  to  her  comments,  and  in  a  little  while 


*  ♦hey  reached  the  old  farm-house  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  take 
her. 

“  You  are  to  remain  here  until  further  orders,  or  the  general 
comes,”  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  dismounted  and  assisted  her  to 

alight. 

They  led  her  into  the  house,  when  the  sergeant  ordered  one  of  his 
men  to  strike  a  light. 

The  moment  the  light  blazed  up  the  sergeant  looked  around  the 
room,  and  was  almost  paralyzed  at  what  he  saw. 

At  the  rear  end  of  the  room  he  saw  Rattling  Rube  and  ten  men  cov¬ 
ering  his  party  with  their  rifles. 

“  Do  you  surrender,  sergeant?”  Rube  demanded. 

“  It  would  be  useless  to  resist,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  Just  lay  down  your  arms  and  hold  your 
hands  up.” 

The  redcoats  obeyed. 

Then  one  of  the  patriots  very  quietly  gathered  up  the  arms  and  re¬ 
moved  them. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Mabel  recognized  the  young  scout 
aud  sprang  toward  him. 

“  Halt!”  cried  Rube;  “  wait  just  a  minute  or  two.” 

When  the  arms  were  removed  and  the  prisoners  secured,  Rube 
turned  to  her  and  said: 

“  You  are  free,  Miss  Bosworth.” 

She  sprang  forward  and  caught  his  hand  in  both  hers. 

“  Oh,  you  have  saved  me!”  she  cried,  looking  into  his  face  with  all 
the  intensity  of  her  soul. 

“  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  you,”  he  said  in  low,  earnest 
tones. 

“  Ah,  I  am  happy  now!  I  have  no  more  fears.  I  am  in  the  hand* 
of  honorable  men — not  brutes.” 

“  Yes,  we  are  men,”  said  Rube,  “  and  we  defend  and  protect  women 
instead  of - Hark!  that’s  the  colonel!  Stand  where  you  are,  red¬ 

coats,  and  if  you  give  the  alarm  you  are  dead  men!” 

The  sound  of  horses’  feet  on  the  road  was  heard,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  ceased.  Then  a  man’s  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the 
door.  The  next  moment  the  British  officer  entered  and  was  greeted 
by  the  black  muzzles  of  ten  patriot  rifles. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  DUEL. 

The  dumfounded  officer  glared  at  the  rifles  like  one  in  a  trance. 
He  turned  ashen-hued  in  the  face,  and  made  a  movement  toward  the 
door. 

Rattling  Rube  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  against  his  breast. 

“  Halt!”  he  sternly  cried. 

The  colonel  glared. 

“  Another  step  and  you  are  a  dead  man!” 

“  Who— are— you?”  the  officer  asked  iu  a  stammering  way. 

“  We  are  men,”  ai/swered  Rube. 

“  Rebels?” 

“  Yes— rebels  against  such  as  you  and  your  king,  who  make  war  on 
helpless  women.” 

“  What — are  you — going  to  do?” 

“Ah!  you  have  your  doubts  as  to  how  you  will  be  treated.  Such 
as  you  deserve  the  death  of  dogs.  Sergeant,  bind  this  man.” 

The  sergeant  stepped  forward  and  produced  a  strong  cord. 

“  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,”  said  the  officer,  drawing  back.  “  You 
have  no  right  to  bind  me.” 

“  You  are  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  colonel,”  said  Rube. 

“  What  am  I,  then?” 

“  A  scoundrel,  caught  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

The  colonel  flushed  red  in  the  face  and  said: 

“  I  am  in  your  power.  You  can  insult  me  to  your  heart’s  content, 
and  1  cannot  resent  it.” 

“  Would  vou  resent  it  if  you  could,  colonel?”  Rube  asked. 

“  Yes,  and  punish  the  insulter  as  he  desrved.” 

I  do  not  believe  you,  sir.  You  are  a  coward.  You  dare  not  face 
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a  man  on  equal  terms.  1  was  under  that  tree  in  your  camp  to-night, 
and  heard  you  give  the  sergeant  the  order  to  arrest  this  lady  and 
bring  her  here.” 

“  You  are  a  spy,  then!” 

“Yes,  but  not  a  scoundrel  like  you.  I  hastened  to  prepare  for  your 
reception.  You  are  my  prisoner.  You  ought  to  be  hanged,  like  the 
villain  you  are.  If  I  turn  you  over  to  the  authorities  you  will  be 
treated  better  than  you  deserve.  If  you  will  fight  me  in  single  combat 
and  vanquish  me,  you  may  go  back  to  your  com  maud  as  you  came — 
a  free  man.” 

“  What  do  you  wish  to  fight  with?”  the  prisoner  asked. 

“  Y’ou  may  choose  the  weapons  yourself,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Ah!  Fortune  is  kind.  I  will  make  choice  of  the  sword,” 

“  Very  well.  You  need  not  bind  him,  sergeant.” 

“  No — no!”  exclaimed  Mabel,  turning  pale  as  death.  “  You  should 
not  peril  your  life  that  way,  Mr.  Rattling.” 

“  There  is  little  peril  to  ine  in  this  encounter,”  said  Rube,  replying 
to  her  with  a  smile. 

“  Know  you  not  that  the  king’s  officers  are  skilled  swordsmen?”  she 
asked.  “  I’ve  been  told  that  they  have  been  taught  by  the  masters  of 
the  sword.  Why  peril  your  life  unnecessarily?” 

**  Because  I  wish  to  punish  the  villain,”  said  Rube.  “  He  would 
have  destroyed  you.” 

“  But  his  capture  is  punishment  enough,”  she  suggested. 

“  Oh,  no.  Death  is  too  good  for  him.  I  will  resent  the  insult  he 
sought  to  put  upon  you.” 

“  You — must — not— risk — your  life,  Mr.  Rattling.” 

“  There  will  be  no  risk  about  it,  Miss  Bosworth.  I  will  punish  him 
as  he  de3§6ves.  Get  me  that  sword,  sergeant." 

“  No — no!  You  shall  not!”  and  she  flew  at  the  sergeant  and  tried 
to  snatch  the  sword  from  his  hand. 

“  Miss  Bosworth,”  said  Rube,  and  he  interfered  and  got  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  “  you  must  not  interfere  in  this  thing.  I  atn  going  to 
punish  yonder  villain  or  die  in  the  attempt.  If  I  have  any  favor  in 
your  eyes,  stand  aside  and  not  cause  me  to  be  branded  as  a  coward. 

I  have  challenged  him  and  must  fight  him.” 

She  gazed  at  him  witli  an  intensity  of  expression  in  her  eyes  that 
told  volumes.  Her  soul  was  in  her  eyes. 

“  But  if  you  should  fall?”  she  tremblingly  asked.  “  What  then?” 

“  Think  of  me  as  one  who  died  in  your  defense.” 

She  drew  back  to  the  further  end  of  the  room  and  said  nothing 
more. 

Her  lips  were  compressed  as  if  she  was  making  a  mighty  effort  to 
control  herself. 

The  two  men — now  hating  each  other  as  only  two  such  men  could 
hate — took  positions  and  crossed  swords. 

The  officer  was  a  skilled  swordsman.  He  naturally  expected  to  find 
our  hero  but  an  indifferent  one.  On  facing  him  he  smiled  contemptu¬ 
ously.  Under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  scorned  to  cross 
swords  with  a  common  soldier. 

But  now  he  was  placed  where  circumstances  forced  him  to  tight. 
He  resolved  to  slay  his  antagonist  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  a  witness  of  his  defeat. 

“  Look  out  for  yourself,  villain!”  cried  Rube,  as  he  crossed  swords 
with  him. 

The  Briton  scorned  to  make  reply.  He  made  several  passes  at  the 
young  patriot.  They  were  parried  with  a  skill  that  amazed  him. 
The  contemptuous  smile  left  his  face,  and  a  grim  scowl  took  its 
piace. 

Clash!  Swish!  Clang!  went  the  sabers,  and  brilliant  sparks  flew 
from  them  as  they  met. 

Parry — thrust — cut! 

Round  and  round  they  went,  their  eyes  glaring,  and  their  hard 
breathing  was  heard  by  everyone  in  the  room. 

Mabel  Bosworth  held  her  hands  clasped  tightly  over  her  heart,  as  if 
to  still  its  wild  throbbing,  and  gazed  with  bated  breath  on  the  deadly 
combat. 

Suddenly  the  Briton  forced  the  fighting,  and  Rube  was  driven  across 
the  room  almost  against  the  wall. 

“Ob,  Heaven,  save  my  preserver!”  cried  Mabel,  in  a  trembliug 
voice. 

Qiick  as  a  flash  Rube  made  a  terrible  lunge,  and  his  sword  point 
came  out  under  the  left  shoulder  blade  of  the  Briton.  The  officer 


dropped  his  sword  and  staggered  backward,  falling  to  the  floor  so 
heavily  as  to  break  the  point  of  the  weapon  that  had  pierced  him. 

With  a  glad  cry  Mabel  sprang  forward  and  threw  her  arms  around 
Rube’s  neck. 

“  Saved— saved!”  she  cried,  and  the  next  moment,  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  impetuous  action,  she  turned  away  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Rube  pressed  quickly  to  her  side  and  whispered: 

“  You  are  avenged,  Mabel  Bosworth!” 

Quck  as  lightning  she  turned  and  grasped  his  hand. 

“  May  God  bless  you  and  your  cause,  Rube  Rattling!  Henceforth 
my  prayers  shall  be  for  Washington  and  his  men!” 

“  God  bless  you  for  those  words,  Mabel!”  cried  Rube,  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

The  next  moment  the  young  scout  turned  to  his  men  and  said: 

“  We  must  march  the  prisoners  to  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Leave  the  dead  where  he  is.  Come,  Miss  Mabel,  let  me  conduct  you 
back  to  your  parents.  I  know  they  are  uneasy  about  you,”  and  he  led 
her  out  of  the  house  into  the  starlight. 

One  of  the  men  having  brought  the  horse  on  which  she  had  ridden, 
Rube  placed  her  in  the  saddle  and  then  mounted  his  own. 

After  whispering  a  few  words  with  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of 
the  prisoners,  he  turned  and  rode  away,  with  the  daughter  of  the  proud 
old  Tory,  David  Bosworth,  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  Xi. 

THE  LOVERS— MABEL’S  DECLARATION. 

The  two  rode  some  distance  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  without 
uttering  a  word. 

Mabel  was  thinking  of  the  grand  young  hero  who  had  periled  his 
life  for  her  in  the  terrible  combat  she  had  just  witnessed,  wondering 
what  she  should  do  to  reward  him. 

Events  had  transpired  so  rapidly  in  the  past  two  or  three  days  that 
she  was  partially  bewildered  and  at  a  loss  to  know  the  feelings  of  her 
own  heart. 

During  the  two  days  just  passed  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  the 
young  patriot  scout  out  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  thinking  of  him  and 
bi3  gallant  conduct  all  the  time.  And  now  he  had  again  given  her 
fresh  food  for  thought.  He  had  saved  her  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death  itself. 

“  We  must  ride  faster,”  said  Rube  in  low,  but  respectful  tones,  “  or 
we  may  be  interfered  with  by  more  of  the  villains,”  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  bridle  rein  to  lead  her  horse  the  better  in  the  dark. 

“  And  that  would  jeopardize  you  again,”  she  said. 

“  That  matters  not,”  he  returned;  “  I  think  only  of  your  safety.  A 
soldier  is  iiHeopardy  always  when  near  the  enemy.” 

“  Generous  hero!  God  bless  you,  Rube  Rattling!”  she  impulsively 
exclaimed. 

“  And  God  bless  you,  Mabel  Bosworth!”  he  returned.  “  I  could  die 
a  thousand  times  for  you,  and  count  eacli  death  a  joy!” 

“  Oh,  Heavens,  what  a  heart!  Do  you  love  me,  Rube?” 

“  Better  than  my  own  soul!”  he  answered  in  low,  earnest  tones. 

“  Thank  Heaven,  my  love  is  returned!” 

“  What!  you  love  me?” 

“  Yes,  my  hero,  with  all  my  heart!” 

He  spurred  his  horse  to  her  side. 

His  arm  reached  round  her  waist,  and,  by  a  strength  made  stronger 
by  love,  he  lifted  her  out  of  the  saddle  and  transferred  her  to  his  own 
horse,  holding  her  firmly  in  front  of  him. 

How  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

How  he  covered  her  face  with  burning  kisses,  with  only  the  twink¬ 
ling  stars  as  witnesses. 

What  floods  of  joy  swept  over  their  souls. 

“  I  am  in  rebellion  against  my  king,”  suid  Rube,  “  but  my  heart  is 
true  to  my  queen,”  and  he  sealed  his  pledge  with  another  kiss, 

“  And  to  you,  my  hero-king,  my  heart; will  be  always  true,”  she 
returned,  with  a  fervid  caress. 

“  I  will  not  doubt  you,  my  queen.  You  are  brave  and  dauntless, 
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and  I  know  you  will  be  true,  I  will  now  have  a  lighter  heart  than 
ever,  for  a  gladness  tills  my  soul  that  never  tilled  it  before.” 

**  You  have  never  loved  another,  then?”  she  asked. 

“  No;  you  are  my  first  and  only  love,  my  Mabel.” 

“  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  I  could  love  till  I  loved  you,  my  hero. 
Your  brave  conduct  and  nobleness  of  heart  won  my  love  in  spite  of  all 
my  Drejudices  against  your  cause.* 

“  Ah!  you  love  my  cause,  too?” 

“  Yes;  I  hate  the  king  aud  his  cause.  Hark!  I  hear  horses’  foot¬ 
steps.” 

“  Yes,  someone  comes  this  way,’’  said  Rube,  stopping  his  horse  and 
listening. 

Up  the  road,  in  the  direction  he  was  going,  he  heard  sounds  like 
that  made  by  a  small  troop  of  horses  on  a  quick  trot. 

The  ground  was  still  hard  frozen,  and  the  sounds  were  clear  and 
ringing  on  the  frosty  air. 

“  There  is  danger  in  meeliug  so  many  coming  from  that  direction,” 
said  the  scout  as  he  listened. 

Yes _ yes!  Leave  me  alone  and  make  your  escape!”  exclaimed 

Mabel,  in  her  anxiety  about  the  brave  hero  in  whose  arms  she  was 
still  held. 

“  Never!  Think  you  I  would  thus  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  king’s  men?  ’ 

“  But  my  life  is  not  at  stake.  They  may  insult  me  by  their  rude¬ 
ness,  but  my  life  will  be  in  no  danger.  Leave  me  and  save  yourself.  1 
can  find  my  way  back  to  my  home.” 

“  Urge  me  not,  Mabel,”  said  the  brave  scout;  “I  will  not  leave  you 
till  I  kiss  you  on  the  steps  of  your  home.  Ah!  we  will  dodge  into  tiie 
woods  and  wait  till  they  pass.  They  may  not  be  enemies  after  all.” 

Quickly  turning  hia  horse’s  head  to  the  left,  our  hero  urged  him 
forward,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  safely  in  the  woods. 

“  We  will  be  safe  enough  here,”  remarked  Rube,  as  he  eat  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  horsemen. 

Yes,  if  nothing  happens  to  betray  our  presence  here,”  said  Mabel. 
“  You  should  let  me  remain  in  the  other  saddle,  so  I  will  not  be  in 
your  way  in  case  of  discovery.” 

“  Time  enough  for  that,”  he  whispered,  pressing  her  again  to  his 
breast. 

By  this  time  the  troopers — for  such  they  were — had  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  spot  where  our  hero  and  heroine  had  found  shelter.  They 
were  a  company  of  troopers  sent  down  the  road  on  some  purpose, 
aud  it  was  plain  that  the  men  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  night 
service,  for  they  complained  of  the  cold  and  darkness. 

“  By  my  soul,  Mabel!”  exclaimed  Rube  in  a  whisper  to  the  maiden 
he  held  so  close  to  his  heart,  “  there  are  not  above  a  score  of  them  in 
that  party!” 

“  Well,  what  of  that?  Would  you  rashly  attack  a  score  of  troops?” 

“  No— not  alone — save  in  your  defense,  but  I  have  half  a  score  of 
brave  men  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Come!  I  will  kiss  you 
good*night  at  your  door  and  then  to  my  work.” 

With  that  he  put  spars  to  his  horse  and  dashed  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  road.  The  gallant  steed  flew  like  the  wind,  notwithstanding 
his  double  burden,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Bosworth  farmdiouse  came 
into  view  through  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

“  Reuben,”  Said  Mabel,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  “you 
are  going  into  danger  again!  You  may  be  killed!” 

“I  am  going  into  danger,  it  is  true,  my  Mabel,  but  my  duty  to  my 
country  demands  it.  You  would  not  have  me  prove  recreant?” 

“  No!  a  thousand  times  no!  Forgive  me  if  my  love  prompts  me  to 
give  expression  to  my  fears.  Do  your  duty.  Mabel  Bosworth  will  try 
to  he  worthy  of  her  lover.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Mabel!  You  are  a  thousand  times  more  worthy 
than  I  can  ever  be.  I  will  try  to  make  my - ” 

“  Do  nothing  rash,  Reuben  1”  she  hastily  exclaimed.  “  I  don’t  want 
any  heroic  action  on  your  part  to  make  me  love  you  more.  I  cannot 
love  any  more  than  I  do  now.  The  world  is  not  large  enough  for  a 
love  greater  than  mine.  There,  I  can  go  now.  You  need  not  dis¬ 
mount.” 

“  But  I  must  kiss  you  at  the  door,”  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted  after  she  had  slipped  out  of  his  arms  to  the  ground. 

At  the  door  he  folded  her  once  more  to  his  heart,  imprinting  a  lov¬ 
ing  kiss  on  her  lips, 'and  then  sprang  into  the  saddle  again. 

Just  as  the  scout  dashed  away  the  door  opened  and  Mabel  was 
caught  in  her  father’s  arms. 


“  My  daughter— my  daughterl”  cried  old  David  Bosworth.  “  Thank 
Heaven,  you  have  returned  alive!” 

The  mother  and  sister,  neither  of  whom  had  retired,  rushed  to  her 
side  with  glad  shouts  of  joy. 

She  told  her  story  in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  utter  amazement  of 
her  father. 

“The  king  will  never  countenance  such  outrages!”  he  exclaimed 
in  his  wrath.  “I  will  lay  the  case  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  de¬ 
mand  protection.” 

“The  king  takes  no  care  to  punish  his  men  for  crimes  committed 
in  an  enemy’s  country,”  said  Mabel.  “  It  is  the  character  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Why  not  renounce  your  allegiance  to  the - -” 

“God  forbid!”  gasped  the  old  Tory.  “ I  cannot  commit  treason.” 

“  It  is  no  treason,  father,  to  defend  yourself  and  property  against 
robbers  such  as  they.  Rube  Ra.tling,  the  rebel,  again  rescued  me  and 
slew  the  officer  with  his  own  hand.  What  do  we  not  owe  to  that  dar¬ 
ing  young  patriot!” 

“Ob,  sister!”  exclaimed  the  gentle  Myrtis,  “he  is  a  real  hero,  isn’t 
he?” 

“  Yes— every  inch  a  hero,”  said  Mabel,  as  her  eyes  flashed.  “  You 
should  have  seen  him  cross  swords  with  the  officer  and  fight  him  to 
the  death.” 

“  Did  you  see  the  fight?” 

“Yes,  and  kissed  him  when  he  triumphed!” 

“Daughter!  Did  you  so  far  forget  yourself?” 

“  Yes,  father;  I  kissed  the  man  who  saved  my  life  and  honor,  and 
when  he  returned  the  caress  1  gave  him  two  more  as  quickly  as  I 
could,”  and  the  brave  girl  looked  her  father  full  in  the  face  as  she 
spoke. 

The  old  man  was  shocked  and  her  mother  amazed. 

They  stared  at  her  in  silence  for  several  minutes. 

Myrtis,  her  gentle,  loving  sister,  came  and  placed  her  arm  around 
her  waist. 

“  You  love  him,  do  you  net,  sister?”  Myrtis  asked. 

“  Yes,  and  he  loves  me.  I  am  going  to  be  his  whenever  he  comes 
to  claim  me,”  and  Mabel  turned  aud  kissed  her  gentle  sister  as  she 
made  the  happy  confession. 

“  Oh,  my  daughter!”  groaned  the  old  man,  dropping  into  a  chair 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hauds.  “  And  he  a  rebel — a  good  for 
nothing!” 

“  Good  for  nothing!”  cried  Mabel,  her  eyes  blazing  with  indignation. 
“  You  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  roof  over  your  head,  and  I  owe  him 
my  life!  No  braver  hero  ever  lived  than  he.  and  I  am  more  proud  of 
him  than  of  my  own  brother,  who  wears  the  infamous  uniform  of  the 
tyrant!” 


CHAPTER  XI f. 

THE  SCOUT  AT  WORK. 

On  leaving  Mabel  Bosworth  at  the  door  of  her  home,  Rube  remount¬ 
ed  his  horse  and  dashed  away  at  full  speed. 

Down  the  road  be  flew  in  the  direction  he  had  just  come.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  The  stars  overhead  twinkled,  and  the 
tall,  leafless  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road  added  to  the  gloom  of  the 
night.  But  he  cared  cot  for  darkness  or  starlight.  He  knew  his  way, 
and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  reach  his  destination. 

At  last  he  struck  a  small  road  that  turned  toward  the  river,  and 
plunged  along  under  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  trees  at  a  break-neck 
speed  till  he  came  to  a  log  cabin. 

There  was  a  dim  light  in  the  cabin. 

Throwing  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  Rube  struck  a  smart  blow  on 
the  door  of  the  cabin  with  the  bntt  of  hia  pistol. 

A  man  came  forward,  and,  without  opening  the  door,  asked: 

“  Who  is  it?” 

“  It' 8  me — Rube  Rattling,”  was  the  reply  of  the  scout.  “  Open  the 
door,  Robinson.” 

“  De  Lor*  gorramityP  exclaimed  a  negro’s  voice  within;  “dal’s 
Marse  Rube,  suah!” 

“  Is  that  you,  Pete?”  asked  Rube,  whilst  the  old  man  was  trying  to 
undo  the  fastening  of  the  door. 


RATTLING  RUBE. 
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“Yes,  s&h — dis  heah’s  me,  sail!”  replied  the  negro,  just  as  the  door 
opened. 

“  What  is  it,  Rube?”  old  Robinsou  asked,  as  the  scout  stood  before 
him. 

“  I  want  to  go  over  the  river  without  a  miuute’s  loss  of  time,”  was 
the  reply. 

“  With  your  horse?” 

“No;  I  can  leave  him  here  till  I  return.” 

“Then  you  can  go  back  with  Pete.  He  has  just  come  in,  and  wants 
to  go  over,”  said  Robinson.  “  There’s  a  small  boat  below  tho  ferry-boat 
tied  to  a  tree.  Here’s  the  key,”  and  he  gave  Pete  the  key  to  the  lock 
that  held  the  boat  chained  to  the  shore. 

Pete  ran  out  and  soon  hud  the  boat  ready.  He  gave  a  low  whistle 
as  a  signal  for  Rube  to  join  him. 

The  scout  soon  put  in  his  appearance  and  said: 

“  Now,  Pete,  put  me  across  as  fast  as  you  can." 

“Yes,  sah,”  replied  the  black,  plying  the  oar  with  tremendous  en¬ 
ergy. 

“Where  are  you  going  on  the  other  side,  Pete?”  Rube  asked,  when 
they  were  about  half  way  over. 

“  Pse  gwiue  fo’  ter  git  outen  de  way  ob  dem  sogers,  sah.” 

“  Wiiat  have  you  done  with  your  young  mistress’  horse?” 

“Hid  ’im  in  de  swamp,  sah.” 

“  But  you  are  leaving  him  there  all  alone.” 

“Yes,  sah,  but  Pse  ergwine  back  dar  in  de  mornin’.” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  rather  go  with  me,  Pete?” 

“Yes,  sah!” 

“  Well,  Pm  going  over  here  after  some  friends,  and  then  we  are 
going  back  again.  You  are  not  afraid  to  keep  up  with  us,  are 
you?” 

“  Goshermitey,  Marse  Rube!  dis  nigger  ’ud  go  to  de  end  of  de  world 
wid  vouse!” 

“All  right,  then.  You  shall  have  a  gun  and  give  us  a  little  help 
to-night.” 

Pete  chuckled  with  great  glee. 

He  had  never  shot  a  gun  in  all  his  life,  and  the  thought  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  do  so  pleased  him  wonderfully,  and  he  pulled  at 
the  oar  with  ail  his  might. 

They  struck  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  Rube  turned  to 
Pete  and  said: 

“  Do  you  know  all  the  farmers  over  on  this  side?” 

“  Yes,  sah— all  ob  dem,”  was  the  reply  of  the  black. 

“Can  you  carry  a  note  to  a  few  of  them  for  me?” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

“And  will  you  run  and  make  all  the  haste  you  can?” 

“  Yes,  sah;  I  kin  run  like  de  fox.” 

Rube  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  torn  from  a  small 
memorandum: 


“  Any  friend  of  Liberty  who  sees  this  will  help  the  cause  by  coming 
to  Robinson’s  ferry  at  once. 


“  Rube  Rattling.” 


“  There,”  he  said,  giving  the  bit  of  paper  to  Pete.  “  Go  to  all  the 
houses  of  those  you  know  to  be  friends  to  Washington’s  cause  and 
show  that  to  the  men.  As  the  time  is  short,  you  can  only  take  the 
ones  nearest  to  this  spot.  You  must  return  here  in  one  hour.  I  will 
go  in  another  direction,  and  get  back  here  about  the  same  time.  Now 
be  ofl  with  you,  and  show  yourself  worthy  to  be  a  soldier.” 

Pete  took  the  paper  and  bounded  up  the  hill  with  the  speed  of  a 
deer. 

Rube  gazed  after  him  till  he  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night,  and  then  started  off  in  another  direction. 

He  had  gone  but  a  half  mile  when  he  came  to  a  farm-house,  before 
which  paced  a  sentinel. 

“  Halt!  Wiio  comes  there?”  demanded  the  sentinel. 

“  It’s  me,  Wilson,”  said  Rube. 

“  Rattling  Rube!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  guard.  “  What  brings 
you  over  the  river  to-night?” 

“  Urgent  business,”  was  the  reply.  “  Are  our  friends  within?” 

“Yes,  and  the  prisoners,  too.” 

“Well,  the  hope  that  we  can  strike  another  blow  and  add  to  the 
list  of  prisoners  brings  me  over.  Call  the  sergeant— quick!” 
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The  sergeant  came  quickly  at  the  call  of  the  guard,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  meet  the  scout,  with  whom  he  had  parted  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  but  two  or  three  hours  before. 

To  him  Rube  explained  the  cause  of  his  presence  there  at  that 
hour. 

“  Bind  your  prisoners  so  that  two  men  can  guard  them,”  he  said  to 
the  sergeant,  “  and  iiurry  down  to  the  ferry  as  quick  as  you  can  with 
the  others.  I  will  have  a  score  of  others  there  inside  an  hour,  and 
then  we  will  be  strong  enough  to  capture  or  kill  the  whole  company 
of  dragoons.” 

The  sergeant  promised  to  do  as  suggested,  and  then  the  daring 
scout  hastened  to  call  at  three  other  farm-houses  in  a  radius  of  a  mile 
of  the  ferry. 

At  the  appointed  time  twenty-five  men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  ferry. 

The  negro  Pete  had  done  his  work  well,  and  our  hero  thanked  him 
in  terms  that  made  him  feel  as  happy  as  a  bird. 

“  Now  row  over  and  get  the  flat  boat,  Pete,”  ordered  Rube,  and  the 
faithful  black,  accompanied  by  two  white  men,  entered  the  small  boat 
and  rowed  across  the  river.  There  they  took  possession  of  the  big  flat 
boat,  which  was  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  teams  over  the 
stream,  an  poled  it  across  to  the  north  side. 

The  patriots  crowded  on  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  landed  safely 
on  the  south  side,  where  Rube  gave  quick  orders,  which  were  as  quick¬ 
ly  obeyed. 

They  inarched  over  to  the  main  road,  and  there  took  up  a  position 
in  the  woods  whence  they  could  sweep  the  highway. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DEEDS  OF  A  NIGHT.N 

When  he  left  his  commaud  to  ride  down  to  the  old  farm-house,  the 
British  officer  gave  a  captain  of  dragoons  orders  to  report  to  him 
there,  with  his  company,  in  two  hours. 

“  I  can  be  there  in  a  half  hour  if  you  wish  me  to,  colonel,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  said. 

“  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to,”  was  the  reply.  “  Come  in  two  hours 
— no  sooner  or  later.” 

“  I  will  be  there  to  the  minute,  colonel.” 

The  colonel  then  set  out,  and  met  with  the  fate  that  overtook  him 
at  the  hands  of  Rattling  Rube,  as  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Two  hours  later  the  captain  of  dragoons  rode  up  to  the  old  farm¬ 
house  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  dismounted. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  no  one  about  the  place. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  house — no  light — no  fire. 

“  Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  lie  said,  looking  about  him  iu  the 
gloom  of  the  night.  “  The  colonel  surely  has  not  gone  away.” 

Then  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  recounoiter  by  going  round  the 
house. 

The  dragoon  made  the  circuit  of  the  house,  and  came  back,  saying: 

“  There’s  no  one  there,  captain.  I  thought  I  could  see  a  faint  light 
under  the  door  as  I  came  round.” 

“Ah!  There  may  be  someone  inside.  Go  and  knock  on  the  door.” 

The  dragoon  did  as  he  was  ordered. 

But  he  received  no  response  to  his  knocks. 

“  That’s  very  strange,”  remarked  the  captain,  who  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  have  the  door  open. 

It  had  not  been  fastened,  and  in  another  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  officer  and  the  sergeant  entered  together. 

There  was  a  faint  light  in  the  old  house  from  the  smoldering  embers 
on  the  hearth,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  dead  body  of  the  British  colonel 
was  discovered  lying  where  it  had  fallen. 

“  Good  Heaven!”  gasped  the  captain,  as  he  saw  the  form  of  his 
colonel  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  “He  has  been  murdered!” 

“  Yes,”  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  “he  is  dead!  The  rebels  have 
been  here.  He  was  killed  by  a  sword-thrust  !” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  Yes,  captain.  He  was  run  through  the  body.” 

“  Then  there  must  have  been  a  number  of  them,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  beBt  swordsmen  in  the  army.” 
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A  careful  examination  revealed.the  fact  that  a  number  of  men  had 
been  in  the  house.  The  discovery  served  to  give  a  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  the  entire  command. 

“  Sergeant,”  said  the  captain,  “  make  a  litter  at  once.  We  must 
carry  the  body  back  to  the  camp.  We  must  not  stay  here  any  longer 
than  is  necessary.”  , 

The  sergeaut  had  several  men  at  work  in  a  few  minutes  construct¬ 
ing  a  litter  on  which  to  carry  the  dead  officer  back  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  the  litter  was  ready,  the  dead  body  was  placed  thereon, 
and  the  order  to  return  was  given. 

The  captain  of  the  dragoons  then  formed  the  troopers  as  a  guard 
to  the  remains,  placing  a  portion  in  the  advance,  and  the  balance  as 
a  rear  guard. 

When  the  advanced  guard  came  up  to  where  the  branch  road  turned 
off  toward  the  river  at  Robinson’s  Ferry,  the  captain  heard  a  voice  in 
the  bushes  cry  out: 

“  Ready,  men!  fire!”  and  the  next  moment  a  sheet  of  flame  lined 
the  roadside,  and  the  advanced  guard  fell  prone  to  the  earth  as  one 
man. 

Every  shot  had  told,  and  not  a  man  of  the  advance  guard  sat  in  his 
saddle. 

The  captain  was  appalled  at  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  volley, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  was  too  much  stunued  to  have  the  presence 
of  mind  to  give  an  intelligible  order. 

But  if  such  was  the  effect  on  the  captain,  the  men  were  still  more 
demoralized. 

They  had  all  along  been  mystified  by  the  death  of  the  colonel,  and 
every  moment  apprehended  au  ambush  of  some  kind. 

The  moment,  therefore,  they  heard  the  volley,  and  saw  the  troopers 
in  front  tumble  from  their  saddles,  they  at  once  suspected  that  the 
terrible  moment  had  come  when  they  had  to  battle  for  their  lives. 

An  enemy  in  the  dark  lias  always  the  advantage  of  fear  in  the  mind 
of  his  foe.  He  gets  the  full  benefit  of  all  doubts,  and  in  that  respect 
has  an  immense  advantage. 

The  redcoats  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  bushes  con¬ 
cealed  a  score  or  five  times  that  number  of  foes;  hence,  every  moment 
of  suspense  but  added  to  the  demoralization  the  first  volley  had 
started. 

“  Kill  the  wretches!”  cried  Rube;  and  then,  just  as  the  patriots 
were  about  to  send  another  volley  into  their  ranks,  the  redcoats  broke 
and  fled  like  so  many  terror-stricken  sheep. 

The  men  who  were  bearing  the  litter  dropped  it  to  the  ground  and 
took  to  their  heels. 

“  Fire!”  cried  Rube,  in  a  loud  voice.  “  Let  none  escape!” 

A  few  rattling  shots  were  sent  after  the  fugitives,  and  then  the 
patriots  joined  in  a  prolonged  shout  of  victor}\ 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  hush,  men!’-  cried  Rube.  “The  enemy  is 
but  two  or  three  miles  away.  He  may  send  a  thousand  men  down 
here  in  half  an  hour.  Take  all  the  arms  and  horses  you  can  get  your 
hands  on,  and  get  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Be  quick 
about  it,  or  you  may  repent  it.” 

The  men  at  once  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  arms  of  the  fallen 
redcoats,  and,  with  a  few  of  the  horses  found  unhurt,  made  all  haste 
to  get  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  ferry  flat-boat  carried  them  all  over  at  one  trip,  and  every 
man  went  to  his  home,  except  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners  that  had  been  captured  previous  to  this  last  encounter. 

“Take  the  prisoners  to  Colonel  Longworth  in  Richmond,”  said 
Rube  to  the  sergeant,  “and  give  him  the  information  I  gave  you.” 

“  You  are  not  going  over?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“  Oh,  no.  Pete  and  me  will  stay  here  and  see  what  the  enemy 
will  do.” 

The  patriot  scout  then  parted  with  his  friends  on  the  river  bauk 
and  made  his  way  back  towards  the  main  road. 

The  negro,  Pete,  was  the  happiest  tempered  individual  our  hero  had 
ever  seen,  and,  because  he  belonged  to  Mabel  Bosworth,  he  resolved 
to  keep  him  with  him  until  tho  enemy  left  that  part  of  the  country, 
when  he  would  send  him  back  to  her. 

“  Now,  Pete,”  said  he  to  the  darky,  “  we  must  have  some  sleep  or 
wo  can’t  hold  out.” 

“  Yes,  sah,  dat’s  er  fac’,”  replied  Pete. 

“  D°  you  know  where  we  can  get  a  bit  of  sleep  without  freezing 
to  death?” 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  does.” 


“  Where?” 

“  In  de  barn.” 

“  Whose  barn?” 

“  Ole  marsa’s,  sah.” 

“  Why,  there’s  nothing  there  to  sleep  on  but  the  bare  floor.” 

Pete  chuckled. 

“  Dem  sojers  didn’t  git  all  de  hay,  marsa,”  he  said. 

“  They  didn’t?” 

“No,  sah,  they  didn’t.  Dere’s  lots  ob  hay  up  dere  yit.” 

“  Can  we  get  up  there  without  being  seen?” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

“  Come  on  then,”  and  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  faithful 
negro,  who  was  elated  beyond  measure  at  the  idea  of  being  a  sol¬ 
dier. 

When  they  reached  the  barn  Pete  led  the  way  into  it  by  means  of 
a  secret  passage,  made  by  sliding  a  plank  out  of  place. 

Once  inside,  the  plank  was  pushed  back  in  its  place,  and  the  two 
climbed  up  into  the  loft,  where  a  goodly  quantity  of  hay  was  found. 
Into  this  our  hero  crept,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  to  dream  of  both 
love  and  war. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNWELCOME  BEDFELLOWS— RUBE  TURNS  FIDDLER. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  awakened  by  hearing  a 
number  of  men  climbing  up  into  the  loft,  and  feeling  a  few  others  in 
the  hay  alongside  of  him. 

Utterly  amazed  he  listened,  and  heard  enough  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion  to  learn  that  they  were  a  party  of  Arnold's  soldiers  who  had  thus 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  barn. 

It  was  so  very  dark,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  He 
would  have  given  anything  to  know  where  Pete  had  stowed  himself  in 
the  hay.  But  as  he  did  not,  he  decided  to  remain  quiet  and  wait  for 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  effect  his  escape  from  such  unwelcome 
companionship. 

From  what  he  heard  he  ascertained  that  they  were  a  part  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  dragoons  that  had  been  sent  down  the  road  after  the 
defeat  of  the  party  in  charge  of  the  dead  officer’s  body. 

“  They  are  in  the  humor  to  hang  a  man  on  very  slight  sus¬ 
picion,"  thought  our  hero  to  himself,  as  he  lay  there  very  quietly 
in  the  straw.  “I  must  get  out  and  away  without  making  any 
noise.  They  have  left  their  horses  down  in  the  stable.  If  I  could 
find  Pete  I  would  like  to  have  him  go,  too,  as  they  might  scare  him 
into  telling  something  about  this  night’s  work.” 

An  hour  later  every  trooper  was  snoring  away  until  the  loft  of  the 
barn  seemed  to  be  a  den  of  discordant  spirits.  Rube  slowly  arose 
from  the  bed  of  hay  and  cautiously  made  his  way  down  the  rude  lad¬ 
der  into  the  lower  floor. 

t, 

“  Dat’s  you’se,  Marsa  Rube?”  he  heard  a  voice  close  by  his  side  ask. 

“  Yes ;  who  are  you?” 

“  I’se  Pete,  marsa,”  was  the  whispered  reply. 

The  faithful  darky,  fearing  the  redcoats  would  kill  him  if  they 
caught  him,  had  crept  down  from  the  loft  as  soon  as  they  came  up, 
and  had  waited  for  the  scout.  He  knew  that  Rube  would  come  down 
as  soon  as  he  could  safely  do  so. 

“  Come,  let’s  get  the  horses  and  leave,”  said  Rnbe,  as  he  caught 
the  negro  by  the  arm.  “Can  we  get  out  by  the  same  way  we  came 
iu?” 

“  Yes,  sah,  but  de  doah  am  wide  open  now,  marsa.” 

The  redcoats  had  forced  the  door  of  the  barn  and  stable  when  they 
came  in.  That  was  what  woke  up  the  darky  iu  the  first  place. 

“  Then  we  will  go  through  the  door,”  remarked  Rube. 

Pete  led  the  way,  Rube  holding  to  him  to  avoid  losing  him  in  the 
darkness. 

They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  nearly  a  score  of  sad¬ 
dled  and  bridled  horses  in  the  stable. 

Our  hero  was  pondering  over  the  problem  of  whether  he  should 
quietly  kill  the  horses  by  cutting  their  throats,  or  leave  them  undis¬ 
turbed,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  did  any  mischief 
at  all,  the  redcoats  would  avenge  themselves  on  the  Bosworth  family. 
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Ah!  I  won  t  do  it  then,”  lie  said,  and  clutching  Pete’s  collar  more 
tenaciously,  whispered : 

**  out  and  not  bother  the  horses.  Go  ahead.” 

^  itnout  uttering  a  word  Pete  led  the  way  out,  and  then,  as  he  could 
now  see,  our  hero  added: 

“  Come  on;  and  in  another  minute  they  had  scaled  the  fence  and 
were  making  for  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  lot. 

They  entered  the  woods,  and  cut  across  toward  another  barn 
belonging  to  another  farmer.  There  they  entered  the  loft  and  laid 
down  to  finish  the  nap  which  had  been  interrupted. 

W  heu  Rube  awoke  the  sun  was  high  up  in  the  heavens.  But  he 
was  greatly  refreshed,  and  felt  both  able  and  willing  to  again  give 
the  enemy  another  blow. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  barn  he  was  seen  by  the  owner,  a 
sturdy  farmer,  who  was  a  patriot  to  the  core. 

“Hello!”  cried  the  farmer,  “who  are  you?” 

Rube  new  that  the  farmer  was  a  patriot,  and  so  he  said: 

“  I  am  Rube  Rattling,  sir,  and  I  was  forced  to  use  your  hay-loft  last 
night  as  a  lodging  house.” 

“Ah!  I  know  you,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  grasping  his  hand* 
14  It  was  a  cold  night.  Did  you  sleep  warm?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  have  had  no  breakfast?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  And  you  are  hungry?” 

Rube  felt  his  stomach  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  on 
that  point,  and  remarked: 

“  I  guess  I  am,  sir,  as  there  is  nothing  in  my  bread-basket.” 

“  Come  in  and  fill  up,  then,”  he  said,  laughing.  “One  wants  a 
good  warm  breakfast  on  such  a  morning  as  this.” 

“  You  know  just  how  I  feel,”  said  Rube,  as  he  followed  the  kind- 
hearted  farmer  intothe  house. 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

He  and  Pete  were  each  given  all  they  could  eat,  and  when  they  were 
through  they  prepared  to  leave. 

Suddenly  Rube  turned  to  the  patriot  farmer  and  said: 

“You  have  been  very  kind,  sir,  and  I  know  that  you  love  the  cause 
I  am  fighting  for.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  right  there,  sir,”  remarked  the  patriot  in  a  half  whis¬ 
per,  a3  he  glanced  hurriedly  around.  “  But  you  must  be  careful  just 
now,  you  know.  An  enemy  lurks  in  every  bush.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right.  Can  you  aid  me  any  way  in  getting  up  a 
disguise  so  no  one  will  know  me  as  Rube  Rattling?” 

The  patriot  looked  hard  at  him  a  few  minutes  and  then  said: 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  have  a  lot  of  old  clothes,  and - ” 

“  That  will  do.  I  have  a  beard  and  wig  that  will  help  me  along 
some.” 

“  Come  in  here,  then.  You  shall  see  for  yourself,”  and  he  led  the 
way  into  a  bedroom,  where  he  showed  him  all  his  old  clothes. 

The  farmer  was  nearly  the  same  size  as  our  hero,  and  so  there  was 
little  trouble  about  the  fit  of  the  clothes. 

While  he  was  getting  himself  up  in  a  disguise  Rube  discovered  an 
old  fiddle  in  the  room. 

“  Ah!”  he  ejaculated,  as  his  gaze  rested  on  the  musical  instrument, 
“  can  you  be  induced  to  part  with  that  violin  for  a  few  days?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “  we  have  no  use  for  it,  as  our  son,  who 
used  to  play  on  it,  is  in  the  army.” 

“  I  will  return  it,”  said  Rube.  “  It  will  be  of  use  to  me  and  the 
cause.” 

“  Then  take  it.” 

“  Thanks.  If  I  don’t  return  it  I  will  pay  for  it.” 

“  You  may  take  it,  sir.” 

Robe  took  the  violin  and  tuned  it  up  to  a  tolerably  decent  tone. 

“  I  am  going  to  be  a  strolling  fiddler,”  he  said,  and  to  show  the 
patriot  farmer  what  he  could  do  with  the  instrument  he  commenced 
drawing  the  bow. 

The  farmer  and  his  entire  family  made  him  play  for  more  than  an 
hour,  aud  never  beard  such  fiddling  before  in  their  lives. 

Pete  came  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  been  staying  with  the 
o.ber  servants,  and  hung  around  the  door,  completely  carried  away 
with  the  soul-inspiring  music. 

He  listened  in  rapt  silence  for  some  time,  and  then,  as  if  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  keep  still,  began  to  dance.  The  other  negroes  joined  in  with 


him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them  was 
dancing  with  might  and  main. 

“  Whoop,  marsa!”  cried  Pete,  as  he  executed  some  wild  steps  never 
seen  by  the  negroes  before;  “  dat  ar  fiddle  jes  shakes  a  nigger  all 
ober.” 

“  Do  your  best,  Pete!”  cried  Rube,  playing  as  fast  as  he  could. 
44  Get  warm  for  all  day.” 

After  an  hour’s  exercise  with  the  violin,  our  hero  stopped  and  laid 
the  violin  aside.  He  sent  for  Pete,  and  that  darky  was  shown  into 
the  room,  where  the  scout  let  him  into  the  secret  of  the  disguise. 

44  We  are  going  out  as  strolling  fiddlers,”  he  said.  “  I  will  play  and 
you  will  dance.  My  name  will  bo  Jack  Smith— Marse  Jack — while  we 
are  out  with  the  fiddle.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Yes,  Marse  J  ack.” 

“Come  on,  then,”  and  they  left  the  house  together. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

IN  THE  ENEMY’S  CAMP. 

Both  Rube  and  Pete  left  their  guns  behind  them  when  they  left  the 
farm-houBe.  But  they  were  not  unarmed.  Both  carried  pistols  well 
concealed  about  their  persons,  and  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  draw 
and  defend  themselves. 

They  were  not  on  a  warlike  expedition  this  time,  however,  and  did 
not  apprehend  that  they  would  have  to  do  any  fighting,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  forced  to  it. 

Out  on  the  main  road  the  scout  turned  toward  Richmond,  knowing 
that  in  that  direction  lay  the  army  of  the  great  arch-traitor. 

On  every  side  he  could  see  the  smoke  of  burning  houses,  which  the 
Tories  and  British  were  consigning  to  the  flames. 

By  and  by  they  met  a  detachment  of  redcoats  which  was  guarding 
the  road.  The  death  of  the  colonel  and  a  dozen  men  the  night  before 
had  made  them  a  little  more  cautious. 

44  Who  are  you?”  one  of  the  guards  asked. 

“  My  name  is  Jack  Smith,”  he  replied. 

44  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  I  came  here  to  play  the  violin  for  the  king’s  men.” 

“  Oh,  you  did,  eh?  Then  you  are  a  loyal  man  yourself?” 

“  Lord  bless  you,  yes!”  he  exclaimed.  “  1  am  as  loyal  as  the  best, 
and  have  been  kicked  aud  cuffed  about  by  the  rebels  until  life  is  a 
burden  to  me.  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  the  country  till  the  king’s 
arms  triumph.” 

The  men  believed  him,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was  welcomed  to  the 
camp-fire,  where  he  toned  up  his  violin  aud  played  “God  Save  the 
King,”  and  other  national  airs  of  England.  The  soldiers  were  more 
than  pleased.  They  were  delighted,  and  insisted  on  his  sharing  their 
rations  with  them,  and  playing  for  them  that  evening. 

He  urged  no  objections,  and  remained  with  them  till  night. 

Then  several  hundred  British  and  Tories  gathered  around  him,  and 
listened  to  the  music  of  his  violin.  He  played  as  he  never  played  be- 
ore.  Several  officers  asked  him  to  go  over  to  the  house  where  Arnold 
had  his  temporary  headquarters,  and  play  there.  He  did  so,  and  for 
more  than  a  half-hour  he  sat  within  twenty  feet  of  the  great  traitor, 
and  played  for  his  delectation. 

While  he  was  drawing  the  bow  a  train  of  thought  far  from  musical 
was  Bitting  through  his  brain.  He  glared  at  Arnold,  and,  as  he  re¬ 
membered  the  treachery  of  the  traitor,  all  the  bitterness  of  hatred 
surged  up  in  his  patriotic  heart. 

“  I  can  suddenly  drop  this  violin,”  ran  his  thoughts,  “draw  my 
pistol,  shoot  him  down  and  in  the  confusion  make  my  escape.  If  I 
succeed  I  will  avenge  my  country,  and  if  I  fail  my  country  will  avenge 
me.” 

During  the  time  that  immediately  followed  the  idea  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  traitor  and  those  about  him,  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
favorable  moment. 

“  When  I  finish  this  tune,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “I  will  strike 
the  blow,”  and  then  he  glanced  around  at  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
to  listen  to  his  music. 

That  glance  saved  him. 

It  revealed  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  of  escaping. 
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He  was  not  willing  to  deliberately  give  his  life  for  that  of  the  traitor, 
aud  eo  he  hesitated. 

Suddenly  a  courier  made  his  appearance,  and  Arnold’s  attention 
and  presence  were  required  elsewhere.  The  opportunity  was  thus  lost 
forever. 

But  if  he  could  not  strike  the  terrible  blow  he  contemplated,  our 
hero  resolved  to  fully  do  his  work  as  a  spy. 

“  Pete,  you  nigger!”  he  called  to  the  imp  of  blackness  who  had 
come  with  him,  “show  the  good  king’s  soldiers  how  you  can  throw 
your  heels.” 

Pete  needed  no  second  invitation.  With  a  broad  grin  that  displayed 
a  vast  array  of  ivory  he  began  to  dance. 

His  grotesque  enthusiasm  was  too  much  for  the  risibles  of  the  red¬ 
coats,  and  roars  of  laughter  followed  every  movement  of  his  heels. 
Pete  never  danced  with  such  vigor  before  in  all  his  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  he  was  completely  fagged  out  and  stopped. 

Then  some  of  the  redcoats  took  a  hand  at  it,  and  the  fun  was  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour. 

Just  before  our  hero  was  about  to  leave  the  headquarters  a  courier 
dashed  up  and  threw  himself  from  his  horse.  He  had  evidently  ridden 
hard  and  fast  from  some  point. 

His  presence  created  some  little  excitement  among  the  group  of 
officers  about  headquarters,  and  many  were  anxious  to  know  what 
news  he  had  brought. 

While  he  was  closeted  with  Arnold  the  group  of  officers  discussed 
the  situation  among  themselves.  Now  and  then  a  word  would  reach 
our  hero’s  ears  that  was  as  good  as  a  whole  story  to  him. 

“  Ah!”  ejaculated  one  who  had  got  the  news;  “  what  do  you  think 
it  is?” 

“  Why  keep  us  in  suspense?”  another  asked.  “  What  is  it?” 

“  The  young  Frenchman  has  been  sent  to  capture  us.” 

“  Lafayette?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  is  young,  but  a  brave,  skillful  officer,”  remarked  an  officer  with 
a  gray  mustache,  as  he  saw  several  of  his  younger  companions  laugh¬ 
ing;  “  and  if  he  has  a  good  force  to  back  him  we  will  by  no  means 
have  a  very  easy  time  in  our  work  here.” 

“  But  you  must  not  forget,  colonel,”  said  another,  “  that  General 
Arnold  was  rated  as  one  of  the  bravest,  as  well  as  most  skillful,  officers 
in  the  rebel  army.” 

“  True— true,”  answered  the  colonel,  “  but  we  should  never  under* 
rate  the  enemy.  That’s  always  dangerous.” 

“  Yes,  and - ” 

Another  courier  came  up  and  dismounted,  and  all  conversation  was 
hushed  till  he  passed  into  the  presence  of  the  general.  A  few  moments 
later  a  tall  young  man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  captain,  rode  up 
aud  dismounted. 

Our  hero  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  evinced  his  desire  to  locate 
him  and  his  business  at  that  particular  moment.  The  young  officer 
returned  his  gaze  in  a  manner  that  made  Rube  feel  ill  at  ease.  But 
the  patriot  scout  was  not  the  one  to  show  by  his  face  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  brain. 

After  a  few  moments  the  young  captain  spoke  to  a  staff  officer,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  General  Arnold. 

He  was  led  into  the  house,  and  as  he  disappeared  Pete  began  a  series 
of  signs  and  grimaces  to  attract  Rube’s  attention. 

Rube  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  rose  to  his  feet  to  go 
away.  Danger  menaced  him,  but  from  which  direction  he  did  not 
know. 

“  Give  us  one  more  tune?”  an  officer  asked. 

“  I  have  played  all  I  know,”  was  the  reply. 

Pete  shook  his  head,  and  then  slipped  away  in  the  darkness. 

“  Play  one  over  again,  then,”  suggested  another. 

Snnp!  went  one  of  the  strings  of  the  violin. 

Rube  had  purposely  broken  it  with  his  left  hand. 

“  There!  You  see  I  can  play  no  more  to-night,”  he  said,  and  then 
he  started  to  follow  in  the  direction  Pete  had  gone. 

“  Arrest  that  fiddler!”  cried  a  stern  voice,  as  the  young  captain  who 
had  just  arrived  emerged  from  Arnold’s  quarters.  “He  is  a  rebel 
spy!” 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE  TORY  CAPTAIN’S  RETURN  HOME. 


The  next  day  after  her  gallant  rescue,  Mabel  Bosworth  was  sitting 
by  the  window.  A  warm  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  network  by  Jack  Frost  was  visible  on  the  glass,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  top  of  each  pane.  Myrtis  Bosworth  was  sitting  nearer  the  tire, 
sewing.  Young  ladies  were  seldom  idle  in  those  days.  But  this 
morning  Mabel  was  idle — at  least  her  fingers  were.  Yet  her  active 
brain  was  more  active  than  ever,  and  her  heart!  Ah,  how  it  flut¬ 
tered  and  throbbed  as  she  thought  of  the  name  of  her  gallant 
hero! 

She  was  thinking  of  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night.  She  had 
been  an  unwilling  witness  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Site  had  seen  men 
tight  face  to  face  till  one  went  down  in  blood,  dying  before  her  eyes 
And  she  had  been  the  prize  for  which  they  fought.  Her  hero  had 
won,  and  bore  her  away  in  triumph.  She  had  leaned  against  his 
heart  and  heard  it  throb. 

Yes,  she  loved,  and  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  that  love  that 
we  find  her  sitting  idly  by  the  window  the  next  morning.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  her  hero.  He  had  told  her 
that  he  would  have  work  to  do  before  morning  when  he  parted  with 
her  at  the  door  of  her  home.  The  terrible  news  the  negroes  brought 
in  before  breakfast,  that  eleven  dead  British  soldiers  were  lying  in 
the  road  a  mile  below  the  house,  told  the  story  of  that  work. 

“  Oh,  it’s  horrible— this  war!"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  sat 
there  and  gazed  vacantly  at  the  frost-work  on  the  window-glass. 
“  Men  meet  in  deadiy  conflict,  and  rend  each  other  like  wild  beasts. 
Brave  men  fall  on  either  side,  and  he  may  fall — the  best  and  bravest 
of  them  all.  Oh,  Heavens,  if  he  should  fall!”  and  she  gave  a  shud¬ 
der,  followed  hy  a  gasp,  that  caused  Myrtis  to  look  up  from  her  work 
and  ask: 

“  What  ails  you,  sister?  You  are  not  like  yourself  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Mabel  turned  and  looked  at  her  beautiful  sister  in  some  sur¬ 
prise. 


The  interruption  had  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  she  replied: 

“  I  suppose  I  am  troubled  about  the  occurrences  of  last  night.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Myrtis,  sympathetically  taking  up  her  work  and 
moving  over  to  Mabel’s  side,  “  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  have  stood 
there  and  gazed  at  the  horrible  scene.  I  should  have  fallen  in  a  dead 
faint.” 

“I  am  sure  you  would,”  remarked  Mabel;  “but  I  am  made  of 
stronger  stuff  than  you,  it  seems.  But  it  was  terrible!  Not  for  worlds 
would  I  go  through  it  again!” 

The  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet  on  the  fiozen  ground  without  caused 
them  to  instantly  pause  and  gaze  at  each  other. 

The  horse  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  a  silence  of  a  minute 
followed. 

Then  came  a  loud,  authoritative  knock  on  the  door. 

The  fear  that  a  new  danger  menaced  her  sister  caused  Myrtis  to 
throw  herself  in  Mabel’s  arms. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  tall,  handsome-looking  young 
man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  captain,  stepped  into  the  room. 

Mabel  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and  a  glad  cry  of: 

“  Brother!  Brother!”  burst  from  her  lips. 

“  Sister  Mabel!  Sister  Myrtis!”  cried  the  handsome  young  captain, 
as  the  two  sisters  sprang  forward  and  clasped  their  loving  arms 
around  his  neck. 

How  they  loved  their  brave,  handsome  brother!  How  proud  he  was 
of  his  beautiful  sisters! 

The  parents,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  reception,  ran  in  from  the 
dining  room  and  added  a  glad  welcome.  They  had  not  seen  their  son 
since  more  than  a  year  agoue.  To  see  him  now  safe  aud  well,  after 
having  passed  through  the  storm  of  Southern  battles,  filled  their 
hearts  with  great  joy. 

“  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,  my  son,”  said  the  father,  after  V 
the  reception  had  quieted  down.  “  What  has  brought  you  to  our  t 
home  at  this  time,  when  we  thought  you  so  far  away?” 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  stay  away  from  home  when  I  could  come  j 
back  with  safety,  father?”  he  asked,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  of  I 
his  beloved  parents.  “  The  moment  1  heard  that  the  king’s  troops  I 
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were  here  1  applied  to  Ms  lordship  for  leave  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I  have 
ridden  day  and  uight — and  here  I  am.” 

“  God  bless  you,  my  sou!”  exclaimed  the  happy  mother.  “You 
have  grown  such  a  big,  strong  man,  and  you  have  not  been  hurt?” 

**  No,  mother,  and  I  have  been  in  some  terrible  battles  down  in 
the  Carolinas.  The  rebels  are  as  defiant  as  ever.  They  come  out 
of  the  swamps,  strike  a  blow,  and  then  vanish  again.” 

44  Will  the  king’s  armies  finally  triumph,  my  son?”  the  old  man 
asked. 

**  How  can  you  doubt  it,  father?  How  can  the  miserable  wretches 
hold  out  against  England?” 

44  But.  they  still  hold  out  and  kill  many  of  the  king’s  soldiers.” 

“Y'es;  but  the  king’s  soldiers  are  killing  them  every  day.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  there  will  be  no  more  rebels  left.  But 
what  makes  you  so  pale,  Mabel?”  and  the  young  officer  glanced  un¬ 
easily  at  his  beautiful  sister. 

44  Am  I  pale?”  Mabel  asked  with  a  start.  44 1  am  not  ill,  I  am 
sure.” 

“Ob,  she  had  such  an  adventure  last  night,  brother,”  exclaimed 
Myrtis.  “  She  was  arrested  by  the  king’s  soldiers,  and - ” 

“  Arrested!  And  by  the  king’s  soldiers!”  cried  the  captain,  in 
almost  dumfounded  amazement. 

“  Yes;  and  she  was  rescued  by  a  rebel,  who  killed  the  officer  who 
caused  the  arrest.” 

44  In  Heaven’s  name  what  was  it  all  about?” 

44  I  think  it  was  all  a  mistake,”  said  the  father,  quickly,  fearing  that 
Mabel  would  shock  her  brother  by  her  patriotic  denunciation  of  the 
king's  cause. 

44  But  how  did  it  happen?  Tell  me  all?”  the  captain  asked. 

44  It  was  in  this  wise,”  said  the  old  man.  “  When  General  Arnold 
reached  here  with  his  troops,  he  did  not  know  that  we  were  loyal  to 
the  king,  and  so  much  mischief  was  done  ere  1  could  make  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  were  not  rebels.  Mabel  was  so  indignant  that  she 
spoke  sharply  before  the  general,  and  denounced  the  king  and  his 
cause.  It  all  grew  out  of  that.” 

“  Ah,  sister,  you  should  not  have  spoken  so  hastily,”  said  her 
brother.  44  There  are  so  few  loyal  men  in  this  section  that  they  were 
not  to  blame  for  the  mistake.  The  good  king  will  make  a  handsome 
reparation  for  our  losses.” 

An  indignant  denunciation  of  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  burst¬ 
ing  from  Mabel’s  lips.  But  she  stopped.  She  would  not  mar  the 
pleasure  of  her  brother’s  visit.  She  made  no  reply,  and  in  another 
minute  or  two  the  current  of  conversation  changed. 

During  the  day  the  young  officer  visited  the  negro  cabins  to  shake 
hands  with  the  slaves.  The  simple-minded  negroes  crowded  around 
him  with  demonstrations  of  welcome. 

44  Where  is  Pete?”  he  asked  of  one  of  the  black  men. 

“  Dat  nigger  done  gone  an’  runned  away  wid  Rattlin’  Rube,  sah!” 
was  the  reply. 

44  Run  away!  And  with  Robe  Rattling!” 

44  Yes,  sah;  dat’s  er  fac’.” 

“  The  rebel  thief!  He  will  sell  him  somewhere  else.” 

“  An’  he  tuk  Miss  Mabel’s  hoss  wid  ’im,  sah.” 

“  Oh,  those  rebels  will  do  anything.  They  ought  to  be  hangedl” 

When  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  asked  his  father  about  Pete, 
and  learned  that  he  had  indeed  gone  off  with  Rattling  Rube.  But 
so  anxious  was  the  old  man  to  keep  Mabel’s  love  for  the  brave  scout 
a  secret  from  the  son.  that  he  made  no  explanations,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  the  young  captain  reported  to  Arnold  that 
evening,  he  recognized  Pete  dancing  to  Rube’s  fiddling.  He  glared 
at  Rabe,  and  saw  that  he  was  disguised.  Pete  got  away  after  trying 
to  warn  Rube  of  his  danger.  As  the  scout  started  to  follow,  he  was 
denounced  as  a  spy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CAPTURE— ARNOLD’S  PERIL— THE  E80APE, 

The  moment  Rube  heard  himself  denounced  as  a  spy,  he  knew  he 
bad  been  recognized  by  someone  in  the  crowd  around  him. 


He  also  well  knew  that  capture  then  and  there  meant  sure  death  to 
him.  If  death,  then,  was  to  follow  capture,  he  would  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  lie  could.  Drawing  his  pistols,  he  fired  two  shots  into  the 
surging  mass  of  redcoats.  He  hoped  that  in  the  confusion  that 
would  follow,  he  would  be  able  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 

When  he  fired,  he  wheeled  and  dashed  away  in  the  darkness.  Ere 
he  ran  ten  paces  lie  came  in  violent  contact  with  three  men — all 
stalwart  soldiers. 

“  A  spy — a  spy!”  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  and  a  rush  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  was  made. 

One  of  the  men  against  whom  he  ran  clasped  his  arms  around  him* 
Rube  made  a  desperate  effort  and  released  himself.  The  man  sought 
to  grasp  him  again. 

Whack! 

Rube  brought  the  heavy  horse-pistol  down  on  his  head  with  a 
crashing  effect,  and  he  sank  to  the  earth  with  a  groan. 

Then  the  others  made  a  rush  to  detain  him.  In  a  moment  he  was 
caught  by  a  half  dozen  all  at  once. 

A  vision  of  a  gibbet  rose  up  before  his  eyes. 

He  knew  that  Benedict  Arnold  would  be  cruel  and  merciless  to  the 
people  he  had  so  basely  betrayed.  Death  on  the  gibbet,  then,  should 
not  be  his.  He  would  sell  his  life — fight  till  he  was  slain. 

With  a  hoarse  growl  lie  clutched  the  throat  of  one  of  those  who 
held  him.  It  was  not  a  gentle  clutch.  The  victim’s  breath  was  shut 
off  instantaneously. 

He  struggled  to  free  himself. 

In  the  darkness  it  was  not  seen. 

They  all  went  down  together,  and  when  the  spy  was  secured  hia 
beard  and  wig  were  gone.  But  his  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  redcoat 
was  not  relaxed. 

The  soldier  was  dead. 

The  scout’s  fingers  had  been  as  fatal  as  the  fangs  of  a  tiger. 

The  man  with  the  crushed  skull  was  dying,  and  one  of  the  two 
who  had  been  shot  was  gasping  in  the  throes  of  death. 

The  scout  and  spy  had  done  fearful  work. 

But  he  was  now  held  firmly  by  a  dozen  hands — a  helpless  pris¬ 
oner. 

The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  camp  as  the  captive 
was  led  back  to  the  spot  where,  but  a  few  minutes  previous,  he  had 
been  amusing  the  soldiers. 

“  Kill  him!  Hang  him!”  were  the  exclamations  of  the  angry  red¬ 
coats  as  they  crowded  around  him. 

“  Why,  he  isn’t  the  fiddler!”  cried  one,  not  recognizing  him  after 
the  loss  of  his  wig  and  beard. 

“  Yes,  he  is,”  said  another. 

44  He  is  Rattling  Rube!’’ 

“  The  rebel  spy?” 

“  Yes;  I  know  him.” 

The  excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  Several  officers  came  forward 
to  get  a  good  look  at  him.  They  had  heard  of  him  before. 

44  Are  you  Rattling  Rube?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“No;  lam  Rube  Rattling,”  was  his  bold  reply,  knowing  that  con¬ 
cealment  would  no  longer  avail  him  anything. 

“  You  go  by  both  names?” 

44 1  have  but  one  name,  sir.” 

“  You  are  impudent,”  said  the  officer,  with  a  frown. 

“  So  are  you.” 

“  The  traitor  ought  to  be  hanged  at  once!”  {.angrily  exclaimed 
another  officer. 

“  So  I  think,”  coolly  added  Rube.  44  Begin  with  your  traitor  gen¬ 
eral.  Swing  him  up  high.” 

“Zounds!”  ejaculated  a  major.  “This  is  unbearable.  Take  him 
before  the  general  at  once.” 

Ho  was  led  into  the  house.  Two  stalwart  redcoats  held  him  on 
either  side. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  standing  before  a  glowing  wood-fire,  warming 
himself.  Rube  was  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they  stood 
face  to  face.  The  arch  traitor  scowled  at  him.  Rube  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  and  never  flinched.  Both  were  men  of  indomitable 
courage. 

44  You  are  a  spy!”  said  the  traitor,  in  low,  hissing  tones. 

“  And  5’ou,”  came  from  Rube’s  lips— 44  what  are  you?” 

Benedict  Arnold  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
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RATTLING  RUBE. 


The  question  went  homo  to  him,  and  lie  knew  that  the  very  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  military  statl  felt  the  full  force  of  it. 

But  he  did  not  delay  his  reply. 

“  1  am  General  Arnold,  of  his  majesty’s  service,”  he  said,  “and  it 
is  my  duty  to  appoint  a  court-martial  to  try  your  case  at  ouce,”  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  officers  around  him  and  named  live  of  them  to 
sit  as  judges  in  the  case. 

“Proceed  at  once,  gentlemen,”  he  ordered.  “  We  may  march  at 
sunrise.” 

“Traitor!”  hissed  Rube  through  his  clenched  teeth.  “Die  the 
death  of  a  dog!”  and  makiug  a  tiger-like  spring,  he  clutched  him  by 
theHhroat  with  his  right  hand. 

The  traitor  staggered  back  almost  into  the  lire,  gasping  for 
breath. 

The  next  instant  the  desperate  patriot  was  torn  away  by  main  force, 
and  the  life  of  his  victim  was  saved. 

Captain  Bosworth  was  the  first  to  seize  him. 

When  Arnold  was  released  lie  hoarsely  exclaimed: 

“  Take  him  out  and  hang  him!  Never  miud  about  the  court-mar¬ 
tial!  Hang  him  at  once!” 

“  Come,  you  rebel!”  exclaimed  Captain  Bosworth.  “  Your  time 
has  come!”  aud  the  young  captain  grasped  his  arm  with  all  his  might 
and  endeavored  to  drag  him  out  of  the  room. 

With  a  strength  boru  of  supreme  desperation  our  hero  wrenched 
himself  free.  He  dealt  the  young  officer  a  blow  on  his  ear  that  laid 
him  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Then,  with  a  mighty  bound,  lie  sprang 
through  a  window,  sending  a  shower  of  shattered  glass  iu  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

There  was  no  light  on  that  side  of  the  house.  Hence  the  pistol 
shots  that  were  fired  at  him  from  the  window  were  aimed  blindly. 

In  the  darkness  he  dodged  into  a  clump  of  bushes.  Then  he  sped 
forward  into  the  woods  aud  toward  the  river.. 

»c  A  great  hullabaloo  was  raised,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  searched  the 
woods.  He  could  not  be  found  in  such  darkness. 

The  moment  he  reached  the  river  he  plunged  in.  The  water  was 
icy  cold,  but  what  cared  he  for  that? 

Behind  him  was  a  certain,  cruel,  ignominious  death.  Before  him 
was  a  hope  that  he  could  reach  the  other  bank  of  the  river  ere  the 
terrible  cold  could  benumb  his  limbs. 

Boldly  he  struck  out,  and  manfully  he  breasted  the  current. 

Here  and  there  a  cake  of  ice  struck  him,  cutting  his  face  and  hands. 
But,  undaunted,  he  struggled  on— struggled  lor  life,  for  his  country, 
and  the  woman  he  loved  better  than  his  own  life. 

The  intense  darkness  prevented  him  from  recognizing  any  object 
on  the  other  shore.  Suddenly  he  became  confused.  He  knew  not 
whether  he  was  crossiug  over,  or  going  up  or  down  the  stream.  The 
^akes  of  ice  had  turned  him  more  than  once. 

“Oh,  God!  which  way?”  he  groaned,  as  he  stopped  and  glared 
Ground  him  in  the  black  darkness  that  enveloped  him. 

As  if  Providence  heard  the  prayer,  a  number  of  lights  on  his  right 
came  into  view.  They  were  held  by  the  enemy  who  were  searching 
for  him.  He  heard  their  shouts,  and  swam  away  from  them. 

His  heart  was  nerved  to  battle  for  his  life  as  never  before. 

Suddenly  a  huge  cake  of  ice  struck  him  on  the  head,  almost  stun¬ 
ning  him.  Down — down  he  went.  Up  again  he  struggled,  only  to 
fiod  himself  under  the  ice!  A  horrible  death  seemed  bent  on  claim¬ 
ing  him.  But,  nerved  by  a  despair  he  had  never  felt  before,  he 
plunged  forward  and  came  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice-cake*  A 
minute  later  he  reached  the  bank,  more  dead  than  alive. 


CHAPTER  XYHI. 

THE  HUT  IN  THE  FOREST — A  CAPTURE. 

Rube  harely  had  strength  enough  to  crawl  up  out  of  the  water. 

He  was  nearly  frozen. 

But  the  cold  night  winds  of  January  were  even  colder  than  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  river. 

His  dripping  garments  were  quickly  frozen,  and  his  teeth  chattered 
as  if  an  ague  convulsed  iiim. 


“  I  will  freeze  if  I  don’t  get  to  a  fire,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
up  and  beat  the  air  for  exercise. 

By  the  most  violent  exertions  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  he  succeeded 
iu  getting  up  a  circulation  of  blood  again.  Then  he  moved  off  direct 
from  the  river,  till  he  struck  a  rail  fence  which  inclosed  a  field. 

Beyond  that  field  he  knew  the  road  lay.  Once  in  the  road,  he  could 
exercise  himself  aud  make  rapid  progress  toward  a  shelter  that  would 
be  gladly  given  him  by  a  well-known  patriot. 

He  lost  no  time  iu  crossing  the  field  and  gaining  the  road. 

“  I  am  safe  now,”  he  muttered,  as  he  climbed  the  fence  and  re¬ 
gained  the  road.  “  But  it  was  about  the  closest  call  I  ever  had.  And 
it  was  her  brother  that  did  it,  too.  It  must  be  that  he  has  not  heard 
all;  or  if  he  has,  he  is  an  ingrate.  How  did  he  know  me  iu  that  dis¬ 
guise?  I  can’t  understand  it.  Pete  saw  the  danger  before  I  did,  and 
got  away.  How  did  he  see  it?  Ah!  The  young  master  recognized 
Pete,  and  by  that  must  have  concluded  that  I  was  the  man  whom  he 
had  gone  off  with.  It’s  all  right.  Glad  I  did  not  kill  him.  But  I  got 
my  fingers  on  that  arch  traitor’s  throat.  In  auother  minute  America 
would  have  been  avenged.  I  may  get  him  yet— the  demon.  Let  him 
look  out.  If  young  Lafayette  gets  after  him,  he  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  save  himself.” 

“  Halt!  Who  comes  there?”  cried  a  hoarse  voice  in  the  bushes  by 
the  roadside. 

Rube  was  thunderstruck. 

Who  could  be  guarding  that  road  there  at  that  time  of  night? 

“  Who  comes  there?”  demanded  the  voice  again. 

“  A  friend,”  he  replied. 

“  You  are,  eh?” 

That  question  decided  Rube. 

Such  a  question  would  never  have  come  from  a  regular  soldier  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances.  He  knew  that  well  enough,  and  so  he  an¬ 
swered: 

“  Yes— I  am  Rube  Rattling.” 

“  The  deuce  you  are!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  on  this  side  of  the  river?” 

“  Trying  to  find  a  place  to  get  warm.  I’ve  just  come  out  of  the 
river.” 

Three  men  came  out  of  the  bushes  and  shook  hands  with  him.  They 
were  patriots,  and  knew  him  well. 

He  told  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  a  few  words. 

“  Why  are  you  guarding  this  road?”  he  asked,  when  he  had  finished 
his  story. 

“  Because  we  are  looking  for  a  party  of  Tories  who  are  goiug  to 
cross  the  ferry  to-night  and  join  Arnold.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that?”  he  asked. 

“  We  heard  it  and  are  ready  for  them,”  was  their  reply. 

“  Then  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.  Don’c  let  one  of  them  es¬ 
cape.  Arnold  is  burning  the  house  of  every  patriot  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.” 

“  Ah!  If  we  could  only  catch  him!” 

“  Yes.  We’d  burn  him  at  the  stake — the  traitor!” 

“  Look  here,  now,”  said  Rube,  “  show  me  your  fire.  I  am  freezing 
in  these  wet  clothes.” 

“  Come  along,”  said  one  of  the  patriots.  I’ll  soon  have  you  warm 
enough.” 

“  I  feel  like  jumping  into  a  fire  and  staying  there,”  Rube  remarked, 
as  he  turned  and  followed  the  man  into  the  bushes. 

After  leaving  the  roadside  they  went  over  a  little  hill  and  down  into 
a  sort  of  gorge,  where  stood  a  double  log  cabin,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
forest  growth. 

“  Here  we  are!”  said  the  man,  pushing  open  the  door  and  stepping 
iuside. 

A  glance  within  showed  our  hero  more  than  a  score  of  well-armed 
men,  aud  a  huge  roaring  fire  on  the  wide  hearth. 

They  hailed  him  with  delight  and  grasped  his  hand  as  he  stepped 
over  the  threshold. 

“  Where  are  you  from,  Rube?”  one  asked. 

“  Just  out  of  the  river,”  he  replied. 

Then  for  the  first  time  they  noticed  that  his  clothes  were  wet  and 
frozen. 

“  Come  to  the  fire,  man!  Why,  how  came  you  in  the  river?  Tell 
us  about  it!” 


rattling  rube. 
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Ho  soon  told  his  story,  and  the  terrible  recital  made  their  blood 
tingle. 

“  They  will  not  cross  the  river  after  you?”  one  asked. 

*'  No.  They  would  never  think  of  finding  me  alive  over  here.  I 
had  but  little  hope  myself,  but  yet  death  was  so  sure  at  their  bauds 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  venture.” 

“  It  was  a  narrow  shave,  Rube.” 

"  Yes;  the  narrowest  one  I  ever  had,”  was  the  reply.  “  But  a  miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile,  they  say.” 

“  So  it  is.  But  if  you  take  a  drink  of  hot  rum  it  will  be  a  better 
miss  for  you,”  suggested  one  of  the  patriots. 

Ah!  you  are  a  wise  man,  Joe,”  said  Rube.  “  Where  is  the  rum? 
I  am  chilled  through  and  through.” 

Oue  of  the  men  had  some  ruin  with  him,  and  it  was  immediately 
produced.  Rube  took  some  of  it  cold,  and  then  some  more  was  made 
hot  and  he  took  that. 

“  I  am  safe  now,”  he  said,  as  he  felt  the  warmth  of  the  tire  within 
as  well  as  that  without.  “  Just  let  me  dry  my  clothes,  aud  I  will  be 
all  right  again,” 

In  a  little  while  his  clothing  was  dry,  and,  barring  the  bruises  he 
had  received  from  violent  contact  with  floating  ice,  he  felt  as  well  as 
ever. 

About  two  hours  after  Rube’s  arrival  at  the  cabin  in  the  forest,  one 
of  the  guard  came  running  in,  saying: 

Quick!  They  are  coming.” 

Every  man  was  instantly  ready  to  go. 

“  I  have  no  arms,”  said  Rube.  “  Maybe  I  can  get  some  from  the 
traitors.” 

**  Here’s  one  of  my  pistols,”  said  one  of  the  patriots. 

“  Here’s  one  of  mine,”  said  another,  and  thus  armed  he  went  out 
with  them. 

They  crept  through  the  dark  forest  toward  the  roadside. 

There  they  found  the  rest  of  the  guard  quietly  waiting  for  the 
approach  of  the  unsuspecting  Tories. 

“  There  they  come!”  whispered  the  patriot  leader.  “  Be  ready,  but 
don’t  fire  till  I  give  the  order.  If  we  can  take  them  without  a  shot 
we  must  do  so.” 

The  small  band  of  Tories,  some  twenty-five  or  more  in  number, 
came  along  the  road  some  time  after  midnight.  They  were  making 
for  the  ferry,  some  three  or  four  miles  below,  whore  they  expected  to 
cross,  and  thus  join  the  enemy  before  their  patriot  neighbors  knew 
anything  about  it. 

When  they  readied  a  spot  in  the  road  directly  opposite  the  patriots 
in  the  bushes,  they  were  startled  by  a  peremptory  command  to 
halt. 

They  halted  instanter,  greatly  terrified,  for  none  of  them  had  ever 
seen  service. 

“  Throw  down  your  arm3  or  you  are  dead  men!”  cried  the  patriot 
leader. 

“  Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  Tory  leader,  as  soon  as  he  could 
regain  his  speech. 

“  Patriots!”  responded  every  man  of  the  patriots,  and  the  number 
of  voices  sounded  as  if  a  half  hundred  had  spoken. 

“  We  surrender!”  cried  the  terrified  wretches,  throwing  down  their 
arms.  “  Don’t  shoot!” 

*•  We  won’t  fire  unless  you  resist,”  said  the  patriot  leader.  “  Fall 
back  ten  paces  from  your  guus.  There!  Halt!  Stand  where  you 
are  now.” 

The  patriots  ran  out  into  the  road,  and  took  possession  of  the  arms 
that  had  been  thrown  down.  Then  they  secured  the  prisoners,  and 
marched  them  down  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods. 

The  prisoners  were  the  worst  frightened  men  their  captors  had  ever 
seen.  They  expected  they  would  all  be  hanged  or  shot  for  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  join  the  king’s  standard,  on  account  of  the  terribly  bitter 
feeling  caused  by  the  presence  of  Arnold  on  Virginia  soil. 

Rube  drew  out  of  their  leader  the  fact  that  a  party  of  dragoons 
were  to  meet  them  at  the  ferry,  and  escort  them  to  the  British  camp. 
The  news  electrified  him.  He  called  the  patriot  leader  aside,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  told  him  what  he  had  just  learned. 

“Now,  we  ought  to  go  down  there,”  he  said,  “and  meet  those 
dragoons.  When  they  least  expect  it  we  can  kill  or  capture  the 
whole  company.  What  say  you?” 

The  leader  shook  his  head. 

He  lacked  Rube’s  enterprise  and  daring. 

_ 


“  Give  me  twenty  men,  then,  and  I  will  do  it.” 

“  That  will  leave  me  nine  men.” 

“  Enough  to  guard  your  prisoners.” 

“  Take  ’em  if  they  will  go.” 

In  a  half  hour  twenty  brave,  determined  patriots  were  on  their  way 
to  the  ferry,  with  Rattling  Rube  at  their  head. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUBE  PLAYS  A  GAME  AND  WINS. 

On  his  way  down  to  the  ferry,  Rube  explained  to  his  comrades  what 
his  plans  were. 

“  The  redcoats  will  think  we  are  the  Tory  friends  they  were  sent 
down  to  meet.  We  will  pretend  to  be  Tories,  and  marcb  along  with 
them  till  we  reach  the  main  road.  Then  when  you  hear  me  say  ‘  We 
are  not  traitors,’  every  one  of  you  must  turn  and  shoot  down  a  red¬ 
coat.  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“  Yes,”  they  all  responded. 

“  I  will  be  talking  as  we  walk  along,  and  will  bring  in  those  words 
just  when  I  think  we  have  reached  the  best  place  for  the  attack.  If 
every  man  does  his  duty  we  will  kill  twenty  and  capture  the  balance. 
But  if  there  are  too  many  for  us,  I  will  call  out  ‘To  the  woods!’  after 
the  first  tire.  Then  we  can  all  meet  in  the  wood's  below  Mackin’s 
barn.  Do  all  of  you  understand  me?” 

“  Yes,”  they  replied. 

“  Very  well.  Let  every  man  look  after  the  redcoat  nearest  to  him. 
We  are  almost  there  now.  Keep  quiet,  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open.” 

They  had  now  but  a  short  distance  to  go.  Up  one  hill  and  down 
the  other  side,  and  they  would  be  at  the  river. 

“There’s  a  light  on  the  other  side,”  remarked  one  of  the  men,  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

“  Yes,  and  the  redcoats  are  there  waiting  for  us,”  said  Rube,  as  he 
recognized  the  red  uniforms  of  Britain  by  the  fire-light,  even  at  that 
distance. 

When  they  reached  the  river  bank  they  stopped  and  quietly  sur¬ 
veyed  the  scene  on  the  other  side.  They  wanted  to  see  how  many  they 
would  have  to  encounter  when  the  tug  of  war  came. 

“  There  are  about  forty  of  them,”  said  Rube,  in  a  whisper.  “  We  can 
dispose  of  half  of  them  at  the  first  fire,  and  settle  the  other  half  with 
our  pistols  before  they  can  get  over  the  shock.  What  say  you?  Will 
you  follow  me?” 

“  Yea — lead  on,”  was  the  dauntless  reply. 

Rube  then  called  out: 

“  Halloo,  there!” 

As  his  vcice  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  a  commotion  amoDg  the 
redcoats  by  the  fire  was  noticed. 

“  Hallo!”  came  back  across  the  river.  “  Who  are  you?” 

“  We  are  king’s  men.  Send  the  ferry-boat  over,”  answered  Rube. 

“  How  many  are  you?” 

“  Twenty-one.” 

“  We  will  send  the  boat  over.” 

In  a  little  while  old  Robinson  began  to  pull  his  old  flat-boat  across 
the  stream. 

Rube  knew  the  old  ferryman  was  a  stanch  patriot.  But  he  had  to 
keep  quiet  and  not  take  sides  with  either  party  in  an  open  manner. 
Yet  he  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  cause  of  Washington 
when  he  could  secretly  do  so. 

Robinson  never  dreamed  but  what  be  was  going  over  after  a  party 
of  Tories.  So,  when  the  flat-boat  touched  the  other  shore,  he  was 
knocked  almost  out  of  breath,  when  Rattling  Rube  came  on  board  and 
asked: 

“  How  many  are  over  there,  old  man?” 

“  Rube  Rattling!”  gasped  the  old  ferryman,  staring  at  the  scout  as 
if  he  were  a  ghost. 

“  Yes;  this  is  me,  old  man,”  said  Rube,  very  quietly. 

“  And  you  are  not  dead?” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  I  am.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“  Because  the  redcoats  over  there  all  say  you  were  drowned  in  the 
river  to-night.” 
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“  All,  they  say  that,  do  they?’* 

“  Yes;  that’s  what  they  say.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  give  them  something  else  to  say  before  morning,’’  re¬ 
marked  Rube. 

“  Good  Heavens!  You  are  not  going  over  there?” 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

“  Why,  they  are  two  to  one.” 

“  So  they  are,  but  they  will  not  be  so  long.” 

“  Rube  Rattling,”  exclaimed  the  old  ferryman,  “  this  is  madness! 
You  must  not  go  over  there.  There  are  at  least  forty  redcoats  wailing 
there  for  nearly  as  many  Tories  to  join  them.  What  can  you  do 
against  such  odds?” 

“  The  Tories  will  not  come  to-night,  old  friend.  We  have  got  them 
tied  up  hard  and  fust.  The  redcoats  will  take  us  for  their  friends,  and 
we  will  take  care  of  them.  Now,  pull  us  across  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

The  old  ferryman  gave  a  low  whistle  expressive  of  his  amazement 
at  the  daring  of  the  scout  and  hia  friends. 

“  You  won’t  fight  right  here  and  ruin  me?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  no;  not  till  we  get  to  the  main  road.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Rube,  and  all  of  you!  I  hope  none  of  you  will  get 
hurt;”  and  with  that  he  began  to  pull  across  the  river. 

The  old  flat-boat  moved  slowly  across  the  stream  with  its  score  of 
brave  sons  of  Liberty,  and  in  a  little  while  reached  the  other  side. 

When  it  struck  the  shore  three  or  four  British  officers  met  the 
patriots,  and  congratulated  them  on  having  gotten  safely  away  from 
their  rebel  neighbors. 

“  We  had  better  make  haste  back  to  camp,”  said  one  of  the  officers, 
“or  there  will  be  but  little  sleep  for  us  before  morning.  You  are 
well  armed,  are  you?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rube.  “  We  have  our  squirrel  rifles,  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  do.  Are  your  men  drilled?” 

“  Well,  not  much.  You  see,  we  have  seen  no  regular  service.” 

“  Yes— yes.  Well,  it  will  make  little  difference.  You  will  soon 
learn  the  art  of  war.  Come,  we  must  be  off.  Take  charge  of  these 
men,  Captain  Bosworth,  and  1  will  look  after  my  own  command.” 
And  the  officer  turned  to  a  tall  young  officer  by  his  side  as  he  spoke. 

“  Thanks,  major,”  said  the  captain.  “  We  will  follow  on  your  heels.” 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Captain  Bosworth,  our  hero  was  knocked 
all  in  a  heap.  He  was  the  brother  of  Mabel  Bosworth — the  woman 
he  loved  better  than  his  own  soul.  His  presence  there  was  so  un¬ 
expected  that,  for  a  minute  or  two,  Rube  was  undecided  what  to  do. 

How  could  he  speak  the  words  that  were  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
death  of  the  brother  of  Mabel  Bosworth?  She  woufd  never  forgive 
him— nor  could  he  forgive  himself  if  he  did. 

“  Fall  in,  men!”  ordered  the  young  captain.  “  You  know  how  to 
march  like  soldiers,  do  you  not?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Rube,  as  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  As  he  did  so  be  whispered  to  the  one  behind  him: 

“  Tell  ’em  to  leave  Captain  Bosworth  to  me.” 

The  man  passed  the  word,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  all 
bad  it. 

Then  they  moved  up  the  hill,  and  the  redcoats  joined  them  in  .  the 
march  toward  the  main  road. 

As  they  moved  along,  Rube  began  a  conversation  with  Captain 
Bosworth,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  successes  of  the 
king’s  arms, 

“  Are  you  a  kinsman  of  David  Bosworth,  who  lives  just  above  here, 
captain?”  Rube  asked,  after  a  half  hour  or  so. 

“  Yes;  he  is  my  father.  I  have  been  serving  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  his  Southern  campaign,  and  returned  only  to-day.” 

“  Has  his  lordship’s  campaign  been  a  success  in  the  Carolinas?” 

“  Yes;  I  thiuk  it  has,  but  the  rebels  are  yet  bold  and  defiant,  and 
several  more  battles  will  have  to  be  fought  ere  they  will  submit.” 

“  The  same  may  be  said  of  Virginia,”  remarked  Rube. 

“  Yes.  But  I  think  General  Arnold  will  break  the  spirit  of  rebel¬ 
lion  here.  The  rebels  have  said  so  many  hard  things  about  him  that 
he  lias  no  mercy  in  his  soul  for  them.  Why,  a  daring  spy  was  found 
in  the  camp  to-night  and  taken  before  him.  The  general  appointed 
a  court-martial  to  try  him.  As  the  guards  were  about  to  remove 
him,  he  sprang  at  the  general,  clutched  him  by  the  throat,  and  would 
have  strangled  him  then  and  there  hud  he  not  been  torn  away  bv 
force.  Then  he  sprang  through  a  window,  and  ran  down  into  the 


river.  He  mast  have  been  drowned,  for  no  man  could  have  8^r. 

across  in  that  icy  water  and  floating  ice.” 

“  It  would  be  remarkable  if  he  did,”  quietly  remarked  Rube. 

..  Yes,  indeed.  1  am  quite  sure  lie  never  reached  the  other  bat* 
This  country  is  full  of  daring,  desperate  trahtors.” 

,<  yea— that’s  so,  captain,  but  we  are  not  traitors. 

Crack!  crack!  cr-r-r-ack! 

Twenty  rifles  rang  out  their  death-knells,  and  twenty  Britons  W|#l 

down  on  the  hard-frozen  ground. 

The  others  were  so  dumfounded  that  they  made  no  movement  to. 
ward  defense,  and  in  another  moment  each  had  the  muzzle  of  a  pi8to, 
clapped  to  his  head,  and  the  command: 

“  Surrender!”  hissed  in  bis  ears. 

“Great  God!”  gasped  Captain  Bosworth,  as  Rube  planted  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  bis  breast.  “  Who  are  you?” 

“  I  am  Rube  Rattling,”  was  the  reply,  “  who  was  not  drowned  after 
choking  that  arch  traitor.  Do  you  surrender?” 


“  Yes.” 

«(  Qonaihlp. 


T’hn  fords  nr**  not  all  dead.  Secure  their 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CAPTAIN  BOSWORTH  AND  I1IS  SISTER. 


The  redcoats  were  disarmed  in  a  trice. 

“  Now  the  least  movement  toward  escape  will  end  your  lives!”  said 
Rube  to  the  prisoners.  “  We  are  not  playing  to-night.  We  mean  1 
business.  So,  look  out.  Now,  about  face,  and  march  back  to  the 
ferry!” 

They  were  soon  on  their  way  back  toward  the  river. 

“  You  are  leaving  wounded  men  behind  to  perish  with  cold,  sir/’ 
said  Captain  Bosworth  to  our  hero. 

“That’s  true,  captain,”  replied  Rube;  “  but  I  think  the  safety  of 
ourselves  should  be  consulted  first  and  our  enemies  afterwards.” 

“  But  you  might  detail  two  or  three  men  to  look  after  them.  The 
king’s  officers  will  treat  them  properly.” 

“  Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  British  officers  never  treat  their 
enemies  like  human  beings.  I  shall  not  ask  one  of  these  men  to  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  enemy.” 

“  I  think  you  are  unjust  in  your  opinion  of  us,  Mr.  Rattling,”  re¬ 
marked  Captain  Bosworth. 

“I  may  be,  captaiu,  but  my  experience  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  How- 
ever,  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  not  fight 
against  us  until  regularly  exchanged,  you  may  go  back  and  look  after 
the  wounded.” 

“  I  will  do  it.  There’s  my  hand,  sir,”  and  the  young  officer  grasped 
Rube’s  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

“  Very  well,  captain.  You  may  go  back  now.  I  would  not  harm  a 
hair  of  your  head  for  all  the  world;”  and  then  Rube  turned  away  and 
hurried  along  toward  the  ferry. 

“Good  Heaven!”  groaned  Captain  Bosworth,  on  finding  himself 
alone,  “  this  must  be  some  horrible  dream?  That  fellow  alive,  and  at 
the  head  of  such  a  daring  band  in  less  than  three  hours  after  plunging 
into  the  liver!  Oh,  it  must  be  a  dream!  It  cannot  surely  be  real! 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  bis  forehead,  and  glared  around  and  up  at  j 
the  silent  stars.  flk  . 

“It  can’t  be  possible!”  he  exclaimed  in  husky  tones.  “  Such  a 
blow,  and  so  unexpected!  And  by  that  man,  too,  whom  we  supposed 
to  be  dead!” 


- -  ,i,vu  v/auocu  mm  iu  luni  lu  hiw»* 

1  y  poor  fellows,”  he  said,  in  anguished  tones,  “  this  is  a  terr: 
blow.  It  was  a  cowardly  attack.  They  never  gave  us  a  chance 
defend  ourselves.” 

“  No  captain,”  said  one  of  the  wounded.  “  I  wouldn’t  mind  it 
could  have  given  a  shot  in  return.  But  I  fear  I  am  done  for.” 

iope  not,”  said  the  young  officer.  “  My  father  lives  but  a  r 

..  °  ‘""J ll010'  1  'v>h  run  up  to  the  house  and  get  help.  Jus1 

pat  ent  till  I  return ;”  and  with  that  the  captain  turned  and  ran 
up  the  road  as  fast  as  his  heels  could  carry  him. 
mn!i»'o"e  time  lie  reached  the  old  homestead  where  he  was  born, 
uc  i  a  noise  at  the  door  that  he  woke  up  every  soul  in  the  hoi 
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Old  David  Bosworth  recognised  his  son’s  voice,  aud  opened  the  door 
for  him. 

44  Father,  ’  said  the  captain,  “  I  want  one  of  the  negroes  to  run  up 
to  the  camp  with  a  note  to  General  Arnold.” 

•*  \\  hy,  have  you  not  just  come  from  there?”  the  old  man  asked,  in 
the  greatest  astonishment. 

“  Not  direct.  I  went  down  to  Robinson’s  ferry  with  Major  Elkins 
i  and  a  company  of  men,  to  meet  a  party  of  loyalists  who  were  coining 
to  join  the  king’s  standard.  Instead  of  loyal  men  we  met  a  party  of 
rebels  who  killed  and  captured  the  last  man  of  us.” 

“Did  they  hurt  you!” 

“No.  I  was  captured,  aud  afterwards  released  on  parole,  to  look 
after  the  wounded.  Now  I  want  a  wagou  and  team  to  go  down  after 
those  poor  fellows.” 


“  Yes-yes — of  course!”  and  the  old  man  hurried  on  his  clothes 
and  called  up  several  of  his  negroes.  The  order  for  the  wagon  and 
team  was  given,  and  the  faithful  blacks  hastened  to  execute  it. 

In  the  meautime  Mabel  and  Myrtis,  hearing  the  disturbance  in  the 
house,  had  arisen  and  dressed  themselves.  They  lost  no  time  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  their  brother. 

“  Oh,  brother!”  cried  Mabel,  as  she  hastened  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  her  father  and  brother,  standing  before  the  lire,  were  discussing 
the  situation.  “  What  has  happened?  You  are  not  hurt?” 

“  No,  I  am  not  hurt,  sister,”  he  said,  as  he  returned  her  caresses. 
“  But  a  terrible  thing  has  happened  since  I  left  here  this  evening. 
You  have  heard  of  a  rebel  scout  and  spy  of  the  name  of  Rattling?” 

“  Yes!”  she  replied  quickly.  “  What  of  him?  Is  he  hurt?  Is  he 
killed?” 


“  No.  He  bears  a  charmed  life,  for  no  man,  a  mere  mortal,  could 
do  what  he  did  to-night,  and  live.” 

Mabel  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  asked: 

“  What  has  he  done?” 

“  What  has  he  not  done?  When  I  reached  the  camp  he  was  there 
playing  the  violin.  Our  negro,  Pete,  was  dancing  to  his  music,  and 
the  general  and  his  staff  were  highly  amused.  Of  course  1  knew  Pete, 
and  thus  suspected  who  the  other  was.  I  denounced  him  as  a  spy. 
He  was  arrested,  and - ” 

“  My  God!”  gasped  Mabel;  “  as  a  spy?” 

“  Yes;  and  the  wretch  was  as  defiant  as  Satan  when  face  to  face 
with  the  general.  As  he  was  about  to  be  led  before  a  court-martial 
he  sprang  at  the  general,  got  him  by  the  throat,  and  would  have 
strangled  him  then  and  there  had  not  myself  and  others  torn  him 
away  by  main  strength.  He  then  turned  and  knocked  me  senseless  to 
the  floor,  sprang  through  a  window,  crashing  glass  and  frame,  ran  to 
the  river,  plunged  into  the  mass  of  floating  ice,  and  disappeared.” 

Mabel  was  so  dumfounded  when  her  brother  got  to  that  point,  that 
she  could  not  command  her  voice  enough  to  ask  if  the  brave  scout 
were  drowned.  Myrtis  saw  her  distress,  and  &3ked  the  question  for 
her.  v 

“Drowned?  No!  The  Evil  One  takes  care  of  his  own  too  well  for 
that.  We  were  sure  that  death  had  overtaken  him,  however,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  ourselves  that  we  were  rid  of  the  disagreeable  task  of 
hanging  him.  An  hour  later  I  was  invited  by  Major  Elkins  to  go 
with  him  and  a  company  of  men  to  Robinson’s  ferry  to  meet  a  party 
of  loyalists  who  were  to  cross  there  at  midnight  and  join  our  stand¬ 
ard.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  with  him.  At  the  river  we 
waited  over  an  hour,  and  at  last  heard  a  halloo  on  the  other  side. 
We  hailed  the  new-comers,  and  asked  who  they  were.  They  an¬ 
swered  that  they  were  king’s  men  coming  to  join  us.  Robinson  went 
over  and  brought  them  across.  We  received  them  as  friends,  and 
started  to  escort  them  to  camp.  Just  as  we  reached  the  main  road 
they  suddenly  turned  on  us,  shot  down  half  our  command  in  cold 
blood,  and  clapped  loaded  pistols  to  the  heads  of  the  others.  The 


render.  We  were  powerless  to  resist,  and  surrendered.  The  leader 
was  that  same  Rube  Rattling.  Why  he  spared  my  life  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  but  he  did.  Why  he  left  me  to  take  care  of  the  wounded, 
instead  of  a  private  soldier,  is  a  mystery  past  my  comprehension. 
He  is  the  worst  rebel  in  Virginia,  and  must  be  hunted  down  and - ” 

“But  lie  spared  your  life,  brother,”  said  Mabel,  her  eyes  bright¬ 
ening,  and  the  rich  glow  mounting  her  cheeks. 

“So  he  did,  and  that’s  what  puzzles  me.  He  is  brave  and  reck¬ 
less  to  a  degree.” 


“He  is  the  man  who  saved  sister  night  before  last,  brother,”  saij 
Myrtis. 

Captain  Bosworth  started  and  gazed  at  Mabel,  The  tell-tale  blood 
betrayed  her  secret,  and  the  gallant  young  officer  turned  ashen-hued 
as  he  saw  it. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TWO  SIDES  OP  A  QUESTION. 

The  discovery  of  his  sister’s  secret  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
young  Captain  Boeworth. 

He  was  intensely  loyal,  and  his  service  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  made  him  more  aristocratic  in  the  feeling,  if  possible. 
Hence  the  knowledge  that  his  beautiful  and  proud  sister  Mabel  loved 
a  poor  rebel  scout  and  spy,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him. 

When  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Mabel’s  face  again,  his  haggard  look 
told  how  keenly  he  felt. 

“  Sister,”  he  said,  in  husky  tones,  “you  love  that  man?” 

“Yes;  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,”  she  replied ;  “and  he  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  the  love  I  can  give  him.” 

“  No,  no — not  so!” 

“  Yes.  He  is  brave  and  generous,  and - ” 

“  A  rebel — a  traitor  to  his  king!”  exclaimed  the  brother,  indig¬ 
nantly. 

Mabel’s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  heroine 
blazed  up. 

“  He  is  a  patriot!”  she  answered,  “  defending  his  country  against 
a  tyrant.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  brother,  that  iu  being  loyal  to 
your  king  you  were  a  traitor  to  your  country?” 

“  Heaven  forgive  you!”  gasped  the  captain. 

“  Sister!”  exclaimed  Myrtis,  reproachfully. 

“  Hush,  Myrtis.  I  may  as  well  speak  now  as  at  any  other  lime. 

“  He  has  stigmatized  the  man  I  love  as  a  rebel— a  .traitor.  The 
king  is  a  tyrant.  He  was  never  in  America.  He  ha3  no  sympathy 
for  America,  except  to  tax  her  people  to  fill  his  coffers  with  gold. 
You  were  born  here  in  dear  old  Virginia,  and  now  you  turn  your 
sword  against  your  country,  because  she  seeks  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  her  oppressor.  Who  is  the  traitor — the  man  who  fights  for 
his  country,  or  he  who  fights  against  it?” 

The  parents  had  come  in,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  scene  between 
the  brother  and  sister. 

Captain  Bosworth  groaned  and  turned  away  from  the  indignant 
maiden.  The  blow  was  so  sudden— so  unexpected. 

“  Treason  is  in  the  very  air,”  lie  said,  as  he  met  his  father’s  gaze. 

“  Then  you  had  better  breathe  some  of  it  if  it  will  make  you  loyal 
to  your  country,”  retorted  Mabel. 

“  Peace,  daughter!”  said  her  distressed  father. 

“  How  can  there  he  peace,  father,  where  there  is  war?  The  man 
who  fights  against  his  country  is  a  traitor,  and  sooner  or  later  will 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  Brother,  you  are  fighting  against  your  coun¬ 
try;”  and  with  that  shot  Mabel  retired  to  her  room,  followed  by  her 
sister. 

She  was  terribly  agitated. 

So  were  her  parents. 

They  gave  their  son  the  story  of  Mabel’s  acquaintance  with  Rube 
Rattling;  of  how  he  saved  the  house  from  destruction — how  he  saved 
her  horse;  how  she  saved  his  life  when  he  was  about  to  be  shot — 
and  last,  but  not  least,  how  he  in  turn  saved  her  life  and  honor. 

He  is  brave  and  daring,”  the  father  added,  “and  we  are - ” 

“  No  one  can  doubt  his  courage,”  said  the  captain.  “  But  he  is 
a  rebel,  and  has  so  poisoned  her  mind  that  she,  too,  talks  treason. 
Oh,  I  would  rather  have  died  in  battle  than  live  to  see  and  hear  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  to-night!” 

“It  grieves  us,  too,”  remarked  his  mother,  “but  you  must  not 
take  it  so  much  to  heart.  They  have  not  married.  He  may  fall  in 
battle,  or  their  love  may  not  hold  out.” 

“Ah!  He  shall  never  marry  her  while  I  live!"  and  the  captain 
gave  emphasis  to  his  words  by  gestures  that  attested  the  strength  of 
his  feelings  in  the  matter.  “  I  will  seek  him  out  and  slay  him  as  I 
would  a  viper!” 
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«.  No— no,  you  will  not!”  cried  hia  mother,  in  the  greatest  alarm. 
“  You  are  no  match  tor  him.  You  will  fall  beneath  his  arm.” 

Then  I  will  not  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  this  disgrace.  I 
prefer  death  itself.” 

“You  will  think  better  of  this  in  the  morning,  and - ” 

“  De  wagon  am  ready,  marsa,”  said  a  negro,  putting  his  head  in 
at  the  door. 

“  Ah,  yes!  I  had  forgotten  the  wounded.  Here,  let  me  have  pen 
and  paper.  I  will  write  a  note  to  the  general,  and  then  go  back  with 
the  wagon.” 

The  note  was  written  and  given  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
discreet  negroes  on  the  place,  with  instructions  to  curry  it  to  the 
British  camp  at  once. 

Then  the  captain  hastened  out  to  the  wagon. 

Clean  straw  had  been  placed  in  it  for  the  wounded  men,  and  a  jug 
of  water  and  rum  added. 

* 

“  Drive  as  fast  as  you  can,”  he  said  to  the  darky,  and  in  another 
moment  the  wagon  was  rumbling  over  the  frozen  ground  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  terrible  tragedy  had  taken 
place,  they  found  that  one  of  the  five  wounded  men  had  breathed  his 
last. 

Only  four  remained  alive. 

These  were  tenderly  lifted  up  and  placed  on  the  straw  in  the 
wagon. 

“  Drive  slowly  and  carefully,  Eben,”  said  the  captain  to  the  negro 
as  they  started  ofl'. 

“  Yes,  marsa,”  replied  Eben,  and  they  moved  slowly  off  up  the 
road,  leaving  the  dead  where  they  had  fallen. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  Bosworth  farm  when  they  heard  the 
roar  of  a  cavalry  rush  ahead  of  them. 

Eben  stopped  his  team  and  looked  uneasily  at  his  young  master. 

“  They  are  our  friends,  Eben,”  said  the  captain.  “  I  sent  for  them. 
They  will  look  after  the  others.” 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  Major  Lansing  dashed  up  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  dragoons. 

“  Do  you  know  which  way  the  rebels  went,  captain?”  the  major 
asked. 

“  They  crossed  the  river  at  Robinson’s  ferry,  a  couple  of  miles  be¬ 
low  here.  Give  me  a  horse  and  I  will  go  with  you.” 

“  Thanks.  My  orderly  rides  a  good  horse.  Take  that.  Orderly, 
take  charge  of  the  wounded  and  convey  them  to  camp.  Forward, 
dragoons!” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  TERRORS  OF  A  NIGHT. 

Captain  Bosworth  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  led  the  headlong 
charge  down  the  road.  The  major  and  the  dragoons  came  thunder¬ 
ing  along  at  his  heels. 

In  ten  minutes  they  reached  the  spot  where  Bixteen  redcoats  lay 
dead  on  the  frozen  ground. 

They  halted. 

In  the  starlight  the  ghastly  bodies  lay  where  they  had  fallen. 

“  This  is  the  work  of  the  fiends,”  said  Captaiu  Bosworth,  as  he 
looked  at  the  dead. 

“  Ah,  it  is  terrible  work!”  remarked  the  major. 

**  Yes,  and  should  be  avenged.  They  are  not  more  than  two  hours 
gone.  Shall  we  pursue  them?” 

“  Can  we  catch  them?” 

“  We  may,  and  then  we  may  not.” 

“  They  crossed  the  river?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  The  rebels  are  strong  over  there.” 

“  So  are  we.  There  are  no  such  parties  as  this  over  there.” 

“  Then  we  will  go  over.  I  will  first  detail  a  number  of  men  to  bury 
these  poor  fellows.” 

^  “  That  is  right.  But  be  quick;  I  am  impatient  to  get  at  that  fellow 
Rattling.  I  have  sworn  to  have  his  life,  or  give  up  mine,  if  we  ever  | 
meet  again.”  1 


The  major  soon  made  the  detail,  and  then  the  command  went  thu, 
derin"  along  toward  the  ferry. 

Old” Robinson  was  in  his  cabin  by  the  river  bank  when  the  miij„ 
knocked  on  his  door. 

“  Come  out,  ferryman,”  said  the  major,  “  and  get  to  work.  % 

want  to  cross  the  rivei.  . 

Robinson  came  to  the  door  and  recognized  Captain  Bosworth.  ^ 

knew  him  well  from  boyhood. 

“  Robinson,”  said  the  young  captain  to  the  old  ferryman, ‘«j0, 
knew  Rube  Rattling’s  game  to-night.” 

“No  captain,  I  did  not,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  did  not  eve- 
know  he  was  in  that  party.  He  kept  back  In  the  crowd,  and  never 
spoke  a  word  to  me.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  only  sure  that  you  are  telling  the  truth,”  remarked 
the  captain. 

“  You  have  known  me  all  your  life,  captain.  Did  you  ever  know 
me  to  tell  a  lie?” 

“No;  but  when  a  man  rebels  against  his  king,  he  will  do  any. 
thing.” 

“  Am  I  a  rebel?”  the  old  ferryman  asked. 

“  Come,”  cried  the  major,  “  get  your  boat  ready  to  take  ns  over. 
How  many  horses  can  you  carry  over  at  one  trip?” 

“  About  twenty.” 

“  yhat  will  take  time.  Be  iu  a  hurry,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you!” 

Robinson  hastened  to  obey  the  order,  for  he  knew  that  the  officer? 
were  not  in  a  humor  to  be  trifled  with.  While  he  was  preparing 
the  boat  the  major  turned  to  Captain  Bosworth  and  said: 

“  You  are  suspicious  of  the  old  ferryman,  are  you  not?” 

“  I  must  confess  that  I  am.” 

“  You  have  known  him  long?” 

“  Yes— all  my  life.” 

“  Is  he  honest?” 

“  I  have  always  believed  him  so.  Have  not  heard  him  accused 
of  being  either  loyal  or  rebel.” 

“  In  fact,  you  don’t  know  how  he  stand®  in  regard  to  the  war?” 

“  No,  I  do  not.” 

“  You  may  safely  assume  that  he  is  first  for  himself  and  the  win¬ 
ning  side  afterwards,  then?”  remarked  the  major. 

“  Yes;  you  are  right.” 

“  The  boat  is  ready,  sir,”  said  old  Robinson,  when  he  had  finished 
his  preparations  to  pull  the  big  heavy  flat  across  the  stream. 

Twenty  men  then  carefully  led  their  horses  into  the  flat  and  held 
them  there  whilst  the  old  ferryman  began  pulling  across. 

The  boat  was  worked  by  means  of  a  rope  that  was  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  fastened  to  trees  on  either  side.  By  pulling  on 
the  rope  the  fiat-boat  was  propelled  across  the  stream. 

It  was  just  before  the  beginning  of  dawn,  and  was.  therefore, 
quite  dark.  It  was  impossible  to  see  even  half  way  across  the  river. 
Huge  cakes  of  ice  kept  grinding  against  the  boat. 

“  It  is  too  heavy  for  me,  sir,”  said  Robinson  at  last  to  the  young 
captain.  “  Unless  some  of  your  meu  help  me,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
make  it.” 

W  ithout  waiting  for  orders  three  or  four  men  seized  hold  of  the 
rope  and  began  to  pull  against  the  current  and  floating  ice. 

In  a  little  while  they  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  over.  The 
tiee  tops  could  be  dimly  seen  outlined  against  the  sky. 

Suddenly  the  rope  parted  over  on  the  bank  they  were  approachingi 
and  two  of  the  men  who  held  on  to  it  were  pulled  overboard.  Quick 
as  a  flash  the  floating  ice  crushed  them  under  the  boat. 

An  exclamation  of  anger  burst  from  old  Robinson. 

Tilt;  i  ope  has  parted,  sir!”  he  cried,  turning  to  the  major  and  Cap* 
tain  Bosworth. 

“  Have  you  lost  your  grip  on  it?”  the  major  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  ou-ht  t0  be  shot!  Why  did  you  not  hold  on  to  it?” 

“  Because  I  didn’t  wish  to  be  dragged  overboard,  sir.” 

“  Two  men  were  dragged  over!”  cried  several  at  once. 

hat  a  to  be  done?”  the  major  asked.  “  Can  we  get  over  at  all? 

No,  sir.  I  have  two  poles  on  board.  We  may  reach  the  shetf 

W  1?  w!VG  1U>aL  ^  enough  (lown  the  river  to  get  out  of  the  clmnne!- 
iy  not  U8e  J  our  l10les  now?”  Captain  Bosworth  asked. 

because  they  are  not  long  enough.  The  river  is  very  deep  betf- 
as  you  well  kuow.” 
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“Yes,  I  remember  that  much,'*  admitted  the  young  officer.  “But 
wo  can  try,  and - ” 

“  \e$,  try  the  poles,”  ordered  the  major. 

Tne  two  poles  were  tried. 

The  water  was  too  deep. 

The  poles  would  not  touch  the  bottom. 

The  heavily  laden  flat-boat  floated  down  the  river  amid  a  field  of 
ice-cakes. 

“  This  is  a  crime!”  angrily  exclaimed  th9  major,  “  and  I  will  hold 
you  responsible  for  it,  ferryman!” 

Robinson  made  no  reply. 

He  was  deeply  troubled. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  the  parting  of  the  rope  that  he  could 
rot  solve.  Besides,  his  life  was  in  danger  from  two  sources. 

One  was  that  the  flat-boat  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  get  caught 
in  the  numerous  eddies  in  the  river  and  get  swamped.  The  other, 
the  anger  and  suspicions  cf  the  British  officer  in  command  of  those  on 
board. 

He  was  thinking  of  these  things  when  the  major  asked: 

“  How  strong  is  this  current?” 

“  Between  four  and  six  miles  per  hour,”  he  replied. 

“  It  is  growing  lighter,  major,”  said  Captain  Bosworth.  “  We  can 
see  sufficiently  well  in  another  hour  to  enable  us  to  work  our  way  to 
the  iand.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

By  and  by  it  did  grow  lighter,  and  the  weary  redcoats  felt  buc  little 
better  for  the  view  that  met  their  eyes.  Fields  of  floating  ice  carried 
them  steadily  down  the  stream.  Here  and  there  the  boat  would  get 
caught  in  an  eddy  of  deep  water  and  be  whirled  around,  grinding 
against  the  ice  as  if  destruction  was  taking  place. 

The  somber  twilight  of  dawn  Anally  gave  way  to  the  gray  of  the 
coming  day,  and  found  the  flat-boat  several  miles  down  the  river, 
floating  with  the  current. 

A  sharp  bend  in  the  stream  sent  the  boat  whirling  round  and  round 
in  an  eddy  till  it  strack  a  snag. 

A  corner  was  carried  under  by  the  current,  and  in  another  moment 
the  score  of  men  and  horses  were  struggling  for  life  in  the  mass  of 
broken  ice  and  water. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene. 

Yells  and  imprecations  tilled  the  air,  as  men  and  beasts  struggled 
in  the  water. 

Only  half  of  them  escaped,  though  the  shore  was  but  fifty  feet  away. 

The  officers  and  ten  men  got  safe  ashore,  more  dead  than  alive,  only 
to  find  themselves  seized  by  a  band  of  patriots,  against  whom  they 
could  make  no  resistance. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RATTLING  RUBE  AND  HIS  PRISONER. 

“  Great  God!  ’  exclaimed  Major  Elkins,  on  finding  himself  a  pris¬ 
oner  after  the  perils  of  the  night.  “  Why  did  I  not  perish  in  the 
river?” 

“  Because  a  man  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned,  major,” 
replied  a  cheery  voice  behind  him. 

Captain  Bosworth  wheeled  around  to  look  at  the  speaker.  He 
recognized  the  voice. 

«*  Rube  Rattling!”  he  exclaimed,  in  dumfounded  amazement. 

“  Captain  Bosworth!”  cried  Rube,  as  much  astounded  as  the  other. 
“  You  here?” 

“  Yes.  I  am  your  prisoner  again,  it  seems,”  he  replied. 

“  Ah!  I  am  sorry  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  have  vio¬ 
lated  your  parole.” 

“  You  had  no  right  to  parole  me  or  any  other  soldier,”  retorted  the 
captain. 

“Iam  a  regular  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army,”  said  Rube, 
“  and,  a3  such,  have  the  right  to  parole  any  prisoner  I  may  capture. 
Bat  whether  I  have  the  right  or  not,  you  gave'me  your  word  of  honor, 
as  a  soldier,  that  ycu  would  not  take  up  arms  again  until  regularly 
exchanged.” 

“  I  did  not  regard  anything  as  biudiug  under  the  circumstances 


that  threw  me  into  yonr  hands  last  night,”  was  the  haughty  reply  of 
the  young  officer. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not,  for  you  have  forced  upon  me  the  un¬ 
pleasant  task  of  teaching  such  men  as  you  a  lesson  on  the  rule3  of 
war.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“  What  do  I  mean?  Look  me  in  the  face,  sir.  Had  you  captured 
me  last  night,  and  paroled  me,  and  then  recaptured  me  again  this 
morning  with  arms  in  my  hands,  what  would  you  do  with  me?” 

“  Our  positions  are  quite  ditiereut,”  remarked  the  captain,  turning 
pale  and  red  alternately. 

“  Yes,  quite  different.  I  thank  God  that  we  are  very  different. 
You  are  a  good  type  of  the  men  who  fight  for  a  tyrant.  Your  word 
of  honor  is  an  idle  wind.  But  for  circumstances  of  which  I  will  not 
speak,  I  would  have  you  strung  up  to  yonder  limb  as  you  deserve  to 
be.  As  it  is,  I  shall  send  you  to  my  superior  officer,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  conduct.  He  will  hang  you,  but  the  act  will  not  be 
mine.” 

Captain  Bosworth  turned  deathly  pale  and  said : 

“  I  know  what  the  circumstances  are,  traitor,  aud  say  to  your  face 
that  I  defy  you!” 

“  That  is  the  act  of  a  coward,”  coolly  remarked  Rube.  “You 
know  I  am  not  the  man  to  strike  an  unarmed  prisoner.” 

“  That  is  a  coward’s  excuse!”  hotly  retorted  Captain  Bosworth. 

“  Captain  Bosworth,”  said  Major  Elkins,  his  fellow-prisoner,  “you 
are  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  service.  You  stoop  very  low  when  you 
bandy  words  with  a  private  eoldier.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  major,”  said  the  captain.  “There’s  a  pri¬ 
vate  feud  between  this  man  and  myself,  which  can  only  end  in  the 
death  of  one  or  both  of  us.” 

“  Pray,  pardon  me,”  returned  the  major.  “  I  was  not  aware  of 
that,”  and  then,  turning  to  Rube,  he  asked: 

“  Is  it  in  your  power  to  aflord  us  a  fire  to  dry  ourselves  by?  We 
are  actually  freezing.” 

“Yes,  major,”  said  Rube.  “  You  are  a  brave  soldier.  We  will 
have  a  fire  at  once.” 

There  was  an  immense  pile  of  drift-wood  near  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Rube  ordered  his  men  to  set  it  on  fire. 

They  did  so,  and  while  it  was  gradually  blazing  up  into  a  confla¬ 
gration  our  hero,  unperceived  by  the  prisoners,  whispered  to  old 
Robinson: 

“  I  will  pretend  to  be  angry  with  you,  and  make  believe  that  you 
are  a  regular  old  loyal  Tory.  You  must  lean  that  way.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  the  old  ferryman,  giving  him  a  knowing 
wink.  “  Be  very  hard  on  me,  and  I’ll  be  very  much  scared.” 

In  a  little  while  our  hero  began  to  abuse  the  old  ferryman  for  aid¬ 
ing  the  British  in  pursuing  him. 

“  We  are  your  neighbors  and  friends,”  he  said,  “and  yet  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  aid  the  redcoats  against  us.” 

“  I  own  the  ferry,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  my  business  is  to  pat 
anybody  over  the  river  who  pays  for  it.  While  I  am  not  a  rebel,  I  am 
not  fighting  against  you  nor  doing  you  any  harm.  I  put  you  across 
as  quick  as  I  could,  because  you  said  you  were  in  a  hurry.” 

“  Yea;  and  if  I  had  net  cut  your  rope  last  night  you  would  soon 
have  had  a  whole  troop  of  horse  thundering  at  our  heels.” 

“  The  devil!  Did  you  cut  that  rope,  Rube  Rattliug?”  the  old  man 
exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  did;  and  then  we  followed  you  through  tha 
woods,  guided  by  your  voices.” 

“  You  have  destroyed  my  ferry,”  said  the  old  ferryman,  “and  take* 
the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.” 

“  Better  lose  your  bread,  old  man,  than  have  a  tyrant  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  your  country,”  remarked  Robe. 

“  So  you  cut  that  rope,  did  you?”  Major  Elkins  asked,  turning  to 
Rube,  after  the  latter  had  finished  speaking  with  old  Robinson. 

“  Yes;  I  knew  your  people  would  pursue  us,  and  so  waited  at  tha 
river  for  you.  Was  it  not  the  proper  thing  for  a  soldier  to  do  under 
the  circumstances?” 

The  tr.ajor  made  no  answer. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  vast  amount  of  trouble  the  young  scout 
would  give  the  king’s  army  if  ho  held  an  important  command  in  the 
patriot  armies. 

As  soon  as  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners  were  dry,  Rube  began  to 
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make  preparations  to  convey  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  could 
turn  them  over  to  some  superior  officer. 

When  every  tiling  was  in  readiness,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  forward 
under  a  strong  «;uard.  Major  Elkins  was  treated  with  consideration— 
Captain  Bosworth  with  indifference. 

They  reached  a  small  settlement  road,  and  then  hurried  forward 
wiili  all  speed  toward  Richmond. 

Late  that  afternoon  they  met  scouts  from  Lafayette’s  command — 
which  had  been  sent  to  look  after  Arnold  and  capture  him  if  possible. 

To  them  Rube  delivered  the  prisoners  and  a  portion  of  their  guard, 
together  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  situation  up  to  that  hour. 

“  Give  this  to  the  general,”  he  said  to  one  of  the  scouts,  handing 
him  a  sealed  packet.  “  I  will  go  back  and  watch  the  enemy,  and 
report  again.  Tell  the  general  that  Colonel  Thayer  will  tell  him  all 
about  me  if  he  does  not  know  me.” 

The  scout  took  the  packet  and  went  off  in  charge  of  the  prisoners. 


I  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RUBE  MEETS  PETE  AND  VISITS  THE  BOSWORTHS. 

On  leaving  the  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  scouts,  Rube  whispered 
to  one  of  them: 

“  If  you  can  manage  to  let  Captain  Bosworth  escape,  do  so.  It 
will  do  no  harm.” 

The  scout  agreed,  and  then  Rube  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where  he  obtained  a  warm  meal  and  a  night’s  lodging. 

On  the  morrow  he  struck  out  for  the  river,  intending  to  go  over  to 
the  south  side. 

“  The  redcoats  will  never  dream  of  my  being  over  there,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “They  will  rather  expect  to  hear  of  my  being  up  in 
Richmond  to  escape  their  vengeance  after  the  work  of  the  past  week.” 

He  was  about  five  miles  from  the  river,  trudging  along  the  road, 
when  he  espied  a  negro  comiug  towards  him.  The  darky  had  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  as  he  approached. 

“  Good  Heavens,  Pete!”  exclaimed  Rube;  “isitjou?” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Dis  am  Pete,”  said  the  young  darky  with  a  self-satisfied 
griu.  “  How  youse  been,  Marse  Rube?” 

“  I’ve  been  very  lively  since  I  saw  you  last,”  replied  the  scout. 

“  He,  he,  he — yes,  sah — dat  am  er  fac\”  chuckled  Pete.  “  But 
youse  wur  too  much  fur  dem  sojers.  Youse  slicker’n  a  ee),  Mar9e 
Rube.  He,  he,  he!”  aud  the  darky  grinned  all  rouud  from  ear  to  ear. 
“  Where  have  you  been,  Pete?” 

“Bin  stayin’  home,  sah.” 

“  You  have?” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Ole  marsa  wuz  er  gwine  fer  ter  lick  me,  but  Miss 
Mabel  wouldn’t  let  ’im.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  now?” 

“  Gwine  wid  youse.” 

“  The  deuce!” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Miss  Mabel  tole  me  ter  go  fin’  youse  an’  stay  wid 
youse.” 

“  She  did!” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

“  And  you  came  over  here  looking  for  me?” 

“  Yes,  sail." 

Rube’s  heart  throbbed  with  a  wild  joy  at  this  evidence  of  the  lo7e 
and  devotion  of  Mattel.  He  knew  she  was  dauntless  and  true,  but 
tiiis  little  act  showed  to  what  lengtli  she  would  go  for  him. 

Pete  told  him  of  the  terrible  family  rumpu3  the  young  captain 
kicked  up  when  he  learned  that  Mabel  was  a  rank  rebel,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  the  Bcout. 

“  Young  marsa  swore  he  gwine  ter  kill  youse  suab,  Marse  Rube,” 
Pete  added. 

“  Why,  I  captured  him  twice,  and  he  is  a  prisoner  now,”  remarked 
Rube. 

“  De  Lor’  Gorramighty !”  exclaimed  Pete.  “  Dat’ll  broke  old 
marsa’s  heart,  suah!” 

“  I  can’t  help  that.” 

“  An’  ole  missus’ll  neber  forgib  youse  for  dat.” 

“  Can’t  help  it.  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country.” 


“  Dat’s  me,”  said  the  darky,  wit,h  an  air  that  caused  the  gallant 
scout  to  smile. 

“  Dem  Britishers  is  all  gwine  er  way  ober  dar,”  said  Pete,  after  a 
pause  of  several  minutes. 

“  Gone  away!  Have  they  moved  away  from  the  camp?” 

“  Yes,  an’  dey  went  like  dey  was  in  er  mighty  big  hurry.” 

“  That’s  good  news!”  exclaimed  Rube.  “  The  presence  of  the 
young  marquis  has  done  that.  We  may  catch  the  great  traitor  after 
all!” 

Pete  listened  to  the  comments  of  the  scout,  and  answered  his  ques¬ 
tions  as  best  he  could.  v 

“  How  did  you  get  across  the  river,  Pete?”  Rube  asked. 

“  I’se  done  gone  an*  stole  a  boat,”  was  tbe  reply. 

“  Ah!  you  didn’t  cross  at  the  ferry,  then?” 

“  Dere  ain’t  no  ferry  dere  now,  Marsa  Rube.” 

“  There  isn’t?” 

“  No,  sah.  Dat  ferryboat  done  gone  an’  broke  away  an*  gone  down 
de  ribber  full  ob  dem  redcoat  sojers,  au’  Marse  Rube,  dere  ain’t  none 
ob  dem  come  back  vit.” 

“  What!  Hasn’t  Robinson  got  back  yet?” 

“  No,  sab,  be  ain’t.” 

“  Well,  that’s  very  strange!”  remarked  Rube.  “  The  old  man 
ought  to  be  back  by  this  time.  Maybe  the  British  took  him  away 
with  them.” 

Rube  resolved  to  make  Pete  lead  the  way  back  to  tbe  river  and 
cross  to  the  south  side. 

Pete  found  the  canoe  where  he  had  concealed  it,  and  together  they 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side. 

But  not  wishing  to  let  the  fact  that  he  was  on  that  9ide  of  the  river 
be  known  to  anyone  but  Mabel  Bosworth,  be  kept  concealed  in  tbe 
woods  till  the  shadows  of  night  would  afford  him  some  protection. 

When  the  stars  came  out,  he  sent  Pete  to  the  house  to  iuform 
Mabel  that  he  was  nearby. 

“  Tell  bar  I  will  come  to  tbe  house  if  she  thinks  best,”  said  he,  “or 
to  the  barn,  if  she  wishes  to  keep  it  secret.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Pete?” 

“  Yes,  sab.” 

“  Then  hurry  off  with  you.” 

Mabel  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  her  knitting,  thinking  of  her 
lover  and  the  implacable  hate  of  her  brother  toward  him,  when  one  of 
the  bouse  servants  passed  her  chair  aud  geutly  touched  her  on  tho 
shoulder. 

A  minute  later  she  arose  and  followed  the  girl  into  another  room, 

“  What,  is  it,  Becky?”  she  aaked„ 

“  Dat  nigger  Pete  done  come,”  answered  Becky,  in  low  tones. 

Mabel  started,  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  touched  her. 

“  Where  is  he?”  she  demanded. 

“  Out  in  de  yard.” 

Mabel  fiew  out  into  the  yard  and  ran  up  against  tbe  faithful  black. 

In  a  moment,  she  had  her  lover's  message. 

“  Tell  him  to  come  boldly  up  to  the  house  and  knock  at  the  front 
door,”  she  said.  “  I  will  open  it  for  him.” 

Pete  hurried  away,  and  Mabel  returned  to  the  house,  her  heart  in  a 
wild  flutter.  Seating  herself  by  the  fire  again,  she  quietly  waited  and 
listened. 

Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps,  and  the  next  moment  a  vigorous  rap 
on  the  door. 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  sprang  up  and  flew  to  open  the  door. 

“  Oh,  Reuben,  my  hero!”  she  cried,  and  then  was  clasped  in  his 
strong  arms  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

A  half-smothered  exclamation  escaped  old  David  Bosworth’s  lips  as 
he  beheld  the  daring  scout  once  more  under  iiis  roof.  Mrs.  Bosworth 
said  not  a  word,  but  looked  uneasily  at  her  husband. 

Myrtis  went  forward  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  scout. 

She  could  not  forget  that  he  had  saved  Mabel’s  life  and  honor. 

But  the  old  Tory  was  implacable,  and  the  sight  of  iiis  daughter’s 
arms  around  the  scout’s  neck  infuriated  him. 

“  Why  do  you  come  here?”  he  asked,  trying  to  keep  cool  and  not  1 
blaze  forth  with  tho  venom  that  was  in  him. 

“To  see  her  who  saved  my  life,  sir,”  said  Rube,  holding  to  Mabel’s 
band. 

“  I  forbid  you  my  house,  sir.  Never  dare  set  foot  across  my  thresh¬ 
old  again.  You  are  a  rebel  and  sneaking  murderer!” 
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“  Your  gray  hairs  protect  you,  sir,  or  I  would  make  you  take  back 
those  words.” 

»•  Never.  Leave  my  bouse,  sir!”  and  the  old  man  fairly  blazed  with 
wrath. 

“  Wait,  Reuben,”  said  Mabel,  her  face  white  as  a  sheet,  “till  I  get 
together  a  few  things,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  Where  you  go  I  will 
go,  and - ” 

♦•My  daughter — my  child!”  cried  Mrs.  Bosworth,  springing  forward 
and  throwiug  her  arms  around  Mabel’s  neck,  “  you  shall  not  leave  me 
thus!  No,  no,  no!” 

The  door  tlew  open  and  a  man  dashed  in. 

“  Oh,  brother!”  screamed  Myrtis,  flying  to  his  arms.  The  new¬ 
comer  threw  her  aside  and  faced  Rube,  hissing: 

14  Ah,  traitor,  we  meet  again!” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RATTLING  RUBE  IN  HOT  QUARTERS. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  when  Rattling  Rube  turned  his  pris¬ 
oners  over  to  Lafayette’s  scouts  he  whispered  to  one  that  he  would 
like  to  have  Captain  Bosworth  make  bis  escape  before  they  reached 
headquarters  with  him.  The  brave  scout  knew  that  Rube  had  some 
good  reason  for  such  action,  and  therefore  resolved  to  afford  the  cap¬ 
tain  an  opportunity  to  get  away. 

The  prisoner  was  most  anxious  to  escape,  as  he  knew  he  had  made 
himself  liable  for  violating  his  parole.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
looking  about  for  a  favorable  chance. 

It  soon  occurred. 

He  slipped  away  into  a  clump  of  bushes  which  they  were  passing 
through,  and  disappeared  without  being  perceived. 

Once  free,  he  made  quick  time  in  getting  away  from  the  dangerous 
locality.  But  lie  kept  well  in  the  woods  all  day,  fearing  to  venture  out 
lest  his  uniform  should  betray  him  to  the  patriots. 

But  when  the  mantle  of  night  enveloped  the  forest  he  stole  forth  and 
made  his  way  to  the  river.  There  he  hunted  along  the  banks  till  he 
found  a  canoe  concealed  under  the  willows.  In  that  he  crossed  over 
to  the  south  side,  and  hastened  to  his  parents*  home. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  how  he  came  to  burst  into  the  house 
just  as  his  father  was  ordering  the  gallant  patriot  scout  to  leave. 

He  was  amazed  at  seeing  Rube  there,  and  glared  at  him  with  all  the 
concentrated  hate  of  his  nature. 

“  We  meet  again!”  he  hissed  through  his  clenched  teeth.  “  But  I 
am  unarmed!” 

“  It  makes  no  difference,  Captain  Bosworth,”  said  Rube,  very 
coolly.  “  I  would  not  tight  you  for  reasons  you,  perhaps,  know.” 

“  For  that  very  reason  I  would  fight  you  to  the  death,  traitor  and 
sneak  that  you  are!” 

“Captain  Bosworth,  you  know  I  am  no  traitor;  you  kuow  I  am 
neither  a  sneak  nor  a  coward,  as  you  have  twice  been  my  prisoner 
within  forty-eight  hours.  You  also  know  that  you  are  no  match  for 
me  in  a  fight,  and - ” 

“  Liar!  braggart!  coward!”  cried  the  young  officer,  beside  himself 
with  rage.  “  You  dare  not  meet  me!  You  dare  not  cross  swords  with 
me!” 

Rube  merely  smiled. 

Myrtis  was  pale  and  speechless  with  fear,  as  was  her  mother. 

But  Mabel  was  blazing  with  indignation  at  hearing  her  lover  so  mer¬ 
cilessly  abused. 

“  Brother,”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  are  a  cowardly  ingrate!  This  man 
saved  the  roof  over  our  heads.  He  saved  my  life  and  honor  by  slay¬ 
ing  my  would-be  destroyer  who  wore  that  uniform.  Yet  you  pursue 
him  with  your  hate — you,  a  traitor  to  your  country!” 

“  My  God!”  groaned  her  father. 

The  mother  burst  into  tears  and  sank  down  in  a  chair. 

No— no— it’s  you,  Mabel,  who  bring3  disgrace  upon  our  family  by 
your  conduct!  He  is  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  to  his  king!  If  he  will  not 
fight  me  I  will  brand  him  as  a  coward  before  the  world!”  and  with  that 
),e  sprang  forward  and  slapped  Rube  in  the  face. 

“  Now  will  you  light?”  he  cried. 


Rube  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  struck  him.  His  face  grew 
ashen-hued,  and  then  red,  whilst  a  terrible  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

Mabel  gazed  up  at  him  in  trembling  silence,  wondering  if  his  love 
for  her  would  enable  him  to  master  himself  under  such  a  terrible  provo¬ 
cation. 

From  his  assailant  he  turned  to  Mabel,  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her. 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  stung  to  the  quick,  he  threw  her  from  him 
witli  a  force  that  sent  her  reeling  half  way  across  the  room.  The  next 
moment  he  sprang  at  the  young  captain  and  dealt  him  a  blow  that 
stretched  him  senseless  at  his  feet. 

All  three  women  uttered  screams  of  terror. 

With  an  imprecation  on  his  lips  David  Bosworth  sprang  forward  to 
his  son’s  assistance,  raising  a  heavy  oaken  chair  high  above  his  head. 

With  a  wild  cry  Mabel  sprang  forward,  caught  the  chair  and  clung 
to  it. 

“No — no,  father!”  she  screamed;  “you  shall  not  strike  him!” 

“If  he  does  I  will  kill  him,”  said  Rube  in  such  a  quiet,  determined 
tone  that  even  the  irate  old  man  drew  back  in  terror.  “  I  have  proven 
myself  your  friend  when  you  needed  friends,  David  Bosworth.  I  was 
prepared,  for  Mabel’s  sake,  to  endure  all  (he  taunts  and  insults  you 
could  heap  upon  me;  but  not  blows — that  I  cannot  endure.  Even  now 
it  can  be  peace  between  us.  But  if  you  or  yours  seek  to  do  me  vio¬ 
lence,  I  will  crush  you  as  I  would  a  viper!” 

Captain  Bosworth  slowly  rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  at  his  enemy. 

“  You  will  fight  me?”  he  demanded. 

“  Yes,  I  will  horse-whip  you,  if  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you.” 

“  You  will  meet  me  on  the  field  of  honor,  with  weapons?” 

“  No,  sir.  You  are  not  a  man  of  honor;  you  are  not  my  equal.  I 
can  only  chastise  you  as  I  would  a  dog  or  a  negro.  Do  you  understand 
me?” 

Such  a  stinging  insult  made  the  high-strung  young  officer  perfectly 
wild.  He  lost  all  control  of  himself,  and  flew  at  the  scout  like  a 
maniac. 

Rube  stretched  him  on  the  floor  with  another  powerful  blow  of  his 
fist.  Then,  turning  to  the  father,  demanded: 

“Do  you  blame  me  for  defending  myself?” 

“For  God’s  sake  leave  my  house!”  groaned  the  old  Tory. 

“Come,  Reuben,  we  will  go,”  said  Mabel.  “Where  you  go  1  will 
go,  and  your  people  shall  be  my  people.” 

Mrs.  Bosworth  and  Myrtis  both  threw  their  arms  around  her  neck 
and  screamed : 

“No,  no;  you  shall  not  gol” 

A  noise  at  the  front  door  caused  all  to  look  in  that  direction.  The 
negroes  who  had  crowded  around  ou  hearing  the  shrieks  ana  screams 
of  the  mother  aud  daughter  now  scattered,  as  if  a  new  danger  threat¬ 
ened. 

The  next  moment  a  dozen  patriot  scouts  rushed  into  the  house 
and  seized  Captain  Bosworth.  His  British  uniform  and  rank  made 
his  captors  hilarious. 

“  Hang  him!  He  is  a  traitor!  All  Tories  are  traitors!  Our  houses 
have  beon  burned  to  the  ground  and  our  people  murdered  by  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold  and  his  Tory  followers.  Hang  him!  Hang  him!” 

“Oh,  my  poor  boy — my  poor  boy!”  cried  his  mother,  throwing  her¬ 
self  in  his  arms. 

“This  is  a  Tory  family!” cried  one  of  the  patriots.  “  David  Bosworth 
is  a  traitor!  Tiie  traitor  Arnold  spared  his  house  aud  burned  ours. 
Let’s  burn  him  out!” 

“Yes,  burn  him  out!  Helloa,  here’s  Rattling  Rube!  How  are  you. 
Rube?  The  traitor  is  moving  up  the  river.  Lafayette  is  after  him. 
We’ll  hang  him  if  we  catch  him!” 

All  of  them  had  heard  of  Rube,  the  scout  and  spy.  Three  or  four 
of  the  party  knew  him.  They  crowded  around  him  and  shook  his 
hand. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here,  Rube?”  the  leader  of  the  patriots 
asked. 

“I  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  young  lady— Miss  Bosworth,’  the 
scout  replied,  pointing  to  Mabel  at  his  side. 

“  Does  she  live  here?” 

44  Yes,  this  is  her  home.” 

44  David  Bosworth’s  daughter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sorry  for  that.  We  are  going  to  burn  the  house.” 

44 1  beg  your  pardon— the  house  will  not  be  burned.” 
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“  Why  not?” 

“  Because  Miss  Bosworth  is  a  true  patriot,  though  the  rest  of  her 
family  are  loyalists.” 

“  IIow  is  that?” 

“  She  is  to  be  my  wife.  Loving  me,  she  loves  my  cause.  I  will 
fight  for  her  and  her  home.” 

4‘  So  will  I,  by  gum!”  exclaimed  a  young  man  in  the  party. 
41  There’s  my  hand  on  that!”  and  he  extended  his  brawny  hand  to 
the  scout. 

“So  will  I— and  I — and  I!”  cried  a  dozen  others.  “Hurrah  for 
Rube’s  sweetheart!” 

The  chgers  were  given  with  a  heartiness  that  caused  Mabel  to 
blush  and  smile  by  turns.  Then  they  shook  hands  with  her,  and  as¬ 
sured  her  of  their  good  will  and  friendship. 

“  You  will  spare  my  brother,  will  you  not?”  she  asked. 

“  We  simply  keep  him  a  prisoner  till  he  is  exchanged.  No 
harm  shall  come  to  him  from  that.” 

Then  they  led  the  prisoner  forth,  and  left  Rube  still  with  Mabel 
and  her  people. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RUBE  WINS  IN  THE  FAMILY  ROW. 

Mrs.  Bosworth,  on  seeing  her  son  led  away  a  prisoner,  burst  into 
tears  and  sank  down  into  a  chair. 

“It  is  the  fortune  of  war,  ma’am,”  said  Rube.  “He  is  in  less 
danger  there  than  with  his  comrades.” 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Mabel,  “for  he  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  dangers  of  battle.” 

“  Don’t  cry,  mamma,”  cried  Myrtis,  her  own  tears  streaming  down 
her  face.  “He  will  not  be  a  prisoner  long.  Mr.  Rattling  can  get 
him  released.  He  does  not  bear  him  any  ill-will:  do  you,  Mr.  Rat¬ 
tling?” 

“None  in  the  least,”  replied  our  hero. 

“  And  you  have  saved  our  home  again.  Oh,  I  thank  you  ever  so 
much!”  and  Myrtis  grasped  his  baud  and  pressed  it  in  a  generous, 
grateful  way. 

Mabel  threw  her  arms  around  her  sister’s  neck  and  kissed  her. 

My  sweet  sister,  I  shall  always  love  you,”  she  murmured. 

“  And  you  won’t  leave  us,  Mabel,  will  you?”  Myrtis  asked. 

“  Yes,  unless  father  consents  to  receive  Reuben  as  I  wish.  I  am 
going  to  be  his  wife,  even  if  I  never  see  one  of  my  own  kin  again.” 

Old  David  Bosworth  loved  his  proud,  beautiful,  self-willed  daughter, 
and  had  not  the  heart  to  resist  her  longer.  He  looked  her  in  the  face 
and  asked : 

“  You  would  leave  us  for  that  man?” 

“  Yes,  father.  I  love  hirn.  He  is  brave,  true  and  loyal,  and  worthy 
of  my  love  and  your  respect.  Why  will  you  seek  to  wreck  my  bap- 
piuess?  You  cannot  love  me  and  yet  hate  the  man  I  love!” 

“Stay,  stay!— both  of  you!”  said  the  stern  old  man,  his  voice 
choked  with  emotion. 

A  glad  cry  from  mother  and  daughters,  and  the  next  moment  they 
were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  weeping  for  very  joy. 

“Mr.  Bosworth,”  said  Rube,  extending  his  hand  to  the  old  Tory 
“  while  I  war  against  the  kiDg,  there  is  no  bitterness  in  my  heart 
against  you  or  your  son.” 

David  Bosworth  took  the  proffered  hand  and  pressed  it,  but  did  not 
utter  a  word.  He  seemed  afraid  to  trust  his  voice. 

But  the  moment  they  had  clasped  hands  Mabel,  with  another  glad 
cry,  threw  her  arms  around  her  parent’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“  How  happy  you  have  made  me!”  was  all  she  said,  but  that  was 
enough.  The  old  man  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  wept  like  a  child. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mabel  was  pleading  with  Rattling  Rube  to  go 
and  try  to  effect  the  release  of  her  brother. 

“  Let  him  stay  where  he  is,”  said  Rube;  “at  least  till  Arnold  is 
riven  out  of  Virginia.  The  people  are  too  incensed  just  now  against 
loyalists  to  make  it  safe  for  him  to  be  at  large,  uuless  he  goes  back 
to  his  position  with  Lord  Cornwallis.” 

“  He  will  go  back.” 

“  No,  I  don't  think  he  would.” 


“  I  am  quite  sure  he  would,”  she  persisted.  “Go,  for  my  sake,  if 
you  will  not  for  his.” 

“  My  beloved,”  said  Rube,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  “don’t  tempt 
me  to  do  wrong.  If  you  love  me  you  will  not  press  me  to  do  that.” 

She  seemed  surprised,  and  a  puzzled  expression  came  over  her 
face. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  she  said. 

“  If  your  brother  is  freed  at  this  juncture  you  will  lose  either  him 
or  me.” 

“  How  so?” 

“  He  will  either  kill  me,  or - ” 

Then  let  him  remain  forever  in  prison!”  exclaimed  the  impetuous 
girl,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

“  Not  forever,  my  own,  but  for  a  time.  I  will  go  now,  and  come 
again  when  duty  does  not  call  me  elsewhere;”  and  snatching  a  kiss 
from  her  lips  he  bolted  out  of  the  house,  as  if  a  sudden  emergency  had 
arisen  that  called  him  forth. 

Out  in  the  yard  Pete  awaited  him,  like  the  faithful  darky  he  was. 
His  young  mistiess  had  bidden  him  follow  and  serve  the  daring  scout, 
and  naught  but  death  could  deter  him. 

“  Pete,”  said  our  hero,  “  which  way  did  those  men  go  with  the 
captain  ?” 

“  Down  de  ribber,  sah.” 

“  Down  the  river?” 

“  Yes,  sah.” 

Rube  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  started  off  up  the 
road  toward  Richmond. 

Pete  did  not  ask  where  he  was  going,  but  followed  close  at  his 
heels. 

Ere  midnight  came  the  brave  scout  found  out  which  direction  the 

enemy  had  taken.  He  saw  the  light  of  burning  houses  in  the  distance 
away  on  the  right. 

Arnold  had  crossed  the  river  just  below  the  city,  and  went  sweeping 
around  like  a  living  torch  bent  on  complete  destruction. 

The  road  to  Richmond  being  thus  clear,  the  scout  hastened  for¬ 
ward,  and  soon  entered  the  city.  , 

He  found  that  his  constant  reports,  sent  in  by  couriers,  had  kept 
the  commandant  so  well  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
that  not  a  single  mistake  had  been  made. 

“You  have  made  some  clever  captures  down  there  on  the  river, 
Mr.  Rattling,”  said  the  commandant  to  the  scout.  “  I  think  the 
enemy  thought  we  were  gathering  a  force  in  his  rear.” 

“  B  I  only  had  a  force  down  there!”  sighed  Rube. 

“  General  Lafayette  is  coming  by  quick  marches.  You  must  go 
and  meet  him,  and  place  these  dispatches  in  his  hand;”  and  with  that 
he  gave  him  a  packet,  which  Rube  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  coat. 

“  lou  must  take  a  horse,  hasten  down  the  river,  cross  to  the  north 
side  and  pass  the  enemy  on  his  right.  You  cau  reach  the  general 
quicker  by  that  route.  You  will  find  a  good  horse  ready  for  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready  to  start.” 

“Iam  ready  now,  general,”  said  Rube. 

“  So  is  the  horse.” 

Rube  saluted  and  retired. 

“  Pete,  you  have  no  horse;  you  can’t  go.” 

“De  Lor’  gosbermigbty,  Marse  Rube!"  exclaimed  Pete:  “what 
dis  chile  gwine  ter  do  ef  he  stays  hyer?” 

“  Better  stop  at  home,  Pete.” 

“  Miss  Mabel  make  me  go  wid  youse,  suah!” 

“  W®U>  “P  bebiuli  bere-  caa  get  another  horse 

somewhere.” 

“There’s  plenty  of  horses  here,  sir,”  said  the  general’s  orderly. 
You  can  have  another  if  you  need  him.”  J 

“Thanks.  I  would  like  to  have  him  with  me.  Pete  makes  a  good 
soldier,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  redcoats.” 

In  ten  minutes  more  Pete  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  charger  rid¬ 
ing  at  full  tilt  down  the  river  road,  the  scout  in  advance.  ’ 

Mah«]tbeAWfay  d°Wn>  tbeJ  8t0pped’  and  secured  Hie  favorite  horse  of 
Mabel.  A  farmer,  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  had  looked  after  him 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  scout.  ’ 

It  was  a  little  after  daylight  -  non  they  reached  the  Bosworth  plan- 
tation.  Mabel  was  soundly  sleeping.  Rube  left  her  horse  in  the 
stable  and  a  message  of  love  for  her,  and  then  sped  away  on  hi. 
mission,  with  black  Pete  thundering  at  his  heels. 


RATTLING  RUBE 
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CHAPTER  XXVI I. 

CAFTURED  AGAIN — THE  TABLES  ’i  URN  ED. 

There  being  uo  flat-boat  now  at  Robinson’s  ferry,  oar  hero  had  to 
ride  about  teu  miles  farther  down  the  road  ere  he  couki  get  across. 
Bat  once  on  the  other  side,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  like 
John  Gilpin. 

Mile  aftei  mile  was  passed,  and  white  flecks  of  foam  begun  to  liy 
from  his  horse. 

Suddenly  two  men  sprang  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  leveled 
rifles  at  liis  head,  and  called  a  hall. 

“  Where  are  you  going  so  fast?”  one  of  them  demanded. 

“  After  a  doctor,”  he  said.  “  My  mother  is  very  sick.’* 

“  Who  is  your  mother?”  one  asked. 

“  Good  Heavens,  what  a  question!  Why,  she  is  my  mother— my 
father’s  wife.” 

Both  men  looked  hard  at  him  a  moment  or  two  and  then  at  eacli 
other.  The  next  moment  they  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  It  won’t  do,  young  man,”  said  the  taller  of  the  two  men,  shaking 
bis  head.  “  You  are  our  prisoner.  Get  down  off  that  horse.” 

“  What  right  have  you  to  inter - ” 

“  The  right  of  war!  Get  down,  or  you’ll  get  a  bullet  through  your 
head.” 

The  very  emphatic  tone  of  the  man,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 
rifle  was  pointed  so  as  to  back  his  words,  induced  our  hero  to  dis¬ 
mount. 

“  Now,  who  are  you  and  where  are  you  going?”  was  demanded  of 
him  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground. 

“  I  am  a  patriot,”  he  answered. 

“And  a  spy!”  hastily  ejaculated  the  other. 

“  How  can  I  be  a  spy  when  I  am  not  in  the  lines  of  either  army?” 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Williams.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?” 

“  Over  ou  James  river.” 

“  Where  are  you  goiug?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  That  depends  on  where  you  take  me.” 

“  You  think  you  will  be  taken  somewhere,  then,  do  you?” 

“  Yes,  of  course.  The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.” 

4*  That’s  true;  but  we  are  thinning  them  out  some.” 

They  marched  him  into  the  woods,  where,  on  making  a  signal,  they 
were  joined  by  others  from  the  dense  forest  further  back.  In  a  few 
moments  Rube  saw  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
Tories. 

“  Wait  till  the  captain  comes  up,”  said  one,  as  a  movement  to 
search  him  was  made  by  one  of  the  men. 

“  Here  comes  the  captain!”  cried  another,  as  a  man  iu  the  uniform 
of  a  British  captain  came  through  the  bushes. 

Rube  glanced  at  the  officer  and  started. 

He  was  Captain  Bosworth. 

“  Ha!”  ejaculated  the  young  captain,  as  he  recognized  the  prisoner. 
“  I  have  got  you  at  last,  you  traitor.” 

“  I  see  you  have  the  mark  of  my  hand  on  your  face  yet,”  said  Rube, 
very  coolly,  “  when  I  knocked  you  down  for  calling  me  a  traitor.” 

“  You  will  not  do  any  more  knocking  down.  Comrades,  this  man 
is  Rube  Rattling,  the  notorious  rebel  scout  and  spy,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  so  much.” 

A  murmur  of  surprise  was  heard  all  round  the  prisoner,  and  the 
Tories  crowded  forward  to  get  a  good  look  at  him. 

They  had  all  beard  of  him  and  his  daring  exploits,  and  knew  that 
lie  had  done  much  toward  frustrating  their  plans  in  the  past. 

Rube  was  greatly  puzzled  at  seeing  Captain  Bosworth  there  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  band  of  Tories.  He  thought  he  was  a  prisoner  either  in 
Richmond,  or  in  Lafayette’s  camp. 

“  It  was  lacky  that  I  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  king’s  men  last 
night,”  said  the  captain  to  Rube,  “  for  now  we  can  settle  our  differ¬ 
ences  forever.” 

“No,”  said  Rube,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  “  we  can  never  settle 
them  while  I  am  a  prisoner.  You  will  never  allow  me  the  chance  to 
defend  myself  against  you.  I  know  you,  Bosworth.  You  are  a  cow¬ 
ard  and  poltroon!” 


Bosworth  would  have  sprung  upon  him,  but  Rube  was  not  bound, 
and  so  he  dared  not  get  within  striking  distance  of  him. 

“  You  shall  die  the  death  you  deserve — that  of  a  traitor  and  spy. 
I  have  seen  you  in  disguise  in  the  British  camp.  You  are  also  a 
negro-thief — there  stands  a  negro  who  belongs  to  my  father,”  and  ho 
pointed  to  Pete,  who  stood  by  trembling  for  his  life. 

“  Hang  him!  Hang  him!”  cried  the  Tories,  now  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement. 

“  Yes,  you  can  hang  me,”  said  Rube,  very  coolly,  “  and  I  can’t  help 
myself.  But  you  men  ought  to  uuderstand  the  cause  of  bis  hate  to¬ 
ward  me,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  they  care  nothing  for  that,”  said  Bosworth,  interrupting  him. 

Then,  turning  to  the  men,  he  added: 

“  lie  wanted  to  marry  my  sister.  The  whole  family  objects  to  have 
a  traitor  come  into  it.  Hang  him,  and  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  us 
as  well  as  a  blessing  on  the  country.” 

“  Yes — yes — hang  him!”  aud  they  at  once  seized  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  executing  their  vengeance. 

A  rope  was  quickly  produced  and  placed  arouna  his  neck,  whilst 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  him. 

Captain  Bosworth  glared  at  him  with  a  malignity  that  surprised 
Rube.  There  was  an  expression  of  fiendish  joy  in  his  face  and  eyes. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,”  Rube  said,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 
“  I  have  but  one  regret.  That  is  that  I  have  twice  spared  your  life 
when  you  were  my  prisoner.” 

“  But  I  never  asked  you  to  spare  me,  did  I?” 

“  No— nor  do  I.  Pete  will  tell  your  sister  how  I  died  at  your 
hands.  I  do  not  envy  you  your  lease  of  life.” 

“  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it  myself.  She  will  learn  to  detest  your 
memory  before  the  worms  have  finished  their  meal  on  your  carcass. 
String  him  up,  men!  Let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor!” 

They  led  him  a  little  further  into  the  woods  aud  halted  under  a 
gigantic  oak. 

One  end  of  the  rope  was  thrown  over  a  limb,  and  a  half-dozen  men 
seized  it  to  draw  him  up. 

“  Surrender!” 

A  strong,  manly  voice  thundered  forth  the  command,  and,  on  look¬ 
ing  around,  the  startled  Tories  found  themselves  surrounded  by  at 
least  half  a  hundred  patriots,  with  leveled  rifles. 

“  Surrender,  or  we  tire!” 

“  Don’t  shoot!  We  surrender!”  cried  out  nearly  every  man  of  them, 
throwing  down  their  arms. 

They  had  been  so  intent  on  witnessing  the  terrible  crime  they  were 
beut  on  perpetrating  that  they  did  not  see  the  approach  of  the  pa¬ 
triots. 

An  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Continental  army  came  forward 
and  asked  of  Rube: 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  does  this  mean?” 

“  I  am  Rube  Rattling,  a  patriot  scout,”  he  replied.  “  I  was  on  my 
way  with  dispatches  for  General  Lafayette,  when  these  men  captured 
me,  an  hour  ago.” 

“  And  they  were  going  to  hang  you?” 

“Yes,  I  think  they  were.” 

“  It  looks  like  it;”  and  turning  to  Bosworth,  the  officer  asked: 

“  And  were  you  going  to  permit  the  hanging?” 

Bosworth  made  uo  reply. 

He  was  in  a  terrible  tight  place. 

The  patriot  officer  had  a  very  determined  air  about  him,  and  looked 
as  if  lie  meant  serious  busiuess. 

“  Mr.  Rattling,”  said  the  Continental  officer,  “  take  that  rope  from 
around  your  neck  and  put  it  on  this  redcoat.” 

“  My  hands  are  tied.” 

A  patriot  sprang  forward  and  cut  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands. 

“  Now  you  can  do  it.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  hang  him,  sir,”  said  Rube,  as  he  removed  the 
rope  from  his  neck. 

“  But  I  do!”  retorted  the  officer.  “  Your  duty  is  to  obey  orders.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AN  IMPLACABLE  IIATE— DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  BOSWORTH— RATTLING  RUBE 

PROMOTED. 

Rube  glared  at  the  brother  of  Mabel  Bosworth  and  shuddered. 
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lie  dreaded  the  consequences  of  obeying  the  order  of  the  patriot 
oflicer.  Yet  he  knew  that  to  disobey  meant  deatli  to  him. 

He  stepped  forward  and  threw  the  noose  over  his  neck. 

“  You  dare  not  do  it!”  gasped  Bosworth. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  do  it,  on  Mabel’s  account,”  replied  Rube; 
“  but  I  dare  not  disobey  orders.” 

“  You  can  save  me!” 

“No;  I  cannot.” 

“  You  will  try?” 

“  No.” 

“  You  will  !” 

“I  will  not.  But  I  will  ask  to  be  excused  from  being  your  execu¬ 
tioner.  That’s  all.” 

They  had  spoken  in  whispers,  so  that  not  a  word  had  been  over¬ 
heard  by  the  patriots. 

“  What  is  he  saying?”  the  patriot  officer  asked. 

“  Begging  me  to  plead  with  you  for  him.” 

“  Aud  you  refused?” 

“  I  did.” 

“Right.  Nothing  can  save  him.  String  him  up!” 

“  i  am  an  officer  in  the  British  army!”  exclaimed  Bosworth.  “  You 
dare  not  hang  me!” 

“  You  shall  have  the  same  treatment  you  were  going  to  give  to 
your  prisoner  just  now.  Up  with  him.  The  sooner  America  hangs 
ail  such,  the  better  for  her  cause.” 

“  Captain,”  said  Rube  to  the  patriot  officer,  stepping  up  to  his 
side,  “  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  hanging  that  man.” 

“  Why  so?  He  would  have  hanged  you.” 

Rube  leaned  forward  and  whispered  iu  the  officer’s  ear: 

“  His  sister  is  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  Ah!  I  will  excuse  you!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  grasping  the 
scout’s  hand. 

Then,  turning  to  a  sergeant,  he  ordered  him  to  run  up  the  victim. 

Bosworth  dropped  to  his  knees  and  begged  for  his  life. 

“What!  A  British  officer  on  his  knees  to  a  rebel!  Run  him  up, 
sergeant.” 

“  Mercy!  mercy!”  screamed  the  prisoner,  “  I  will  join  your  army, 
and - ” 

“  We  have  no  use  for  such  as  you,”  returned  the  patriot  officer. 
*•*  Run  him  up,  sergeant!” 

The  sergeant  motioned  to  several  others,  and  in  a  moment  a  half 
dozen  men  were  tugging  at  the  rope. 

As  the  body  of  the  implacable  young  man  swung  clear  of  the 
ground,  Rattling  Rube  turned  away  with  a  shudder,  saying: 

“  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  spare  him,  captain.” 

“  I  never  spare  such  men,”  was  the  repty.  “  Whenever  I  catch 
men  who  have  hanged  any  of  our  friends,  or  tried  to  do  so,  I  give 
them  tiie  rope.” 

“Yes— yes;  it’s  right,  I  know;  but  it  may  blast  all  my  hopes  of 
the  future.” 

“It  need  not  do  so.  I  will  give  a  written  statement  that  you  not 
only  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  that  you  actually  tried 
to  save  him.” 

“  Thanks,  captain,  but  I  fear  it  will  do  no  good,”  and  the  brave 
scout  turned  away  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Oh,  de  good  Lor’!”  groaned  Pete,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

“  It  can’t  be  helped,  Pete.  He  brought  it  on  himself,”  said  Rube. 

“  Yes,  sah — dat’s  er  fac’,  but  it'll  broke  old  marsa’s  heart,  suah!” 

“  I  know  it  will,  Pete.  I  would  have  saved  him  if  I  could.” 

The  body  was  left  hanging  to  the  limb  when  the  patriots  moved 
away,  as  a  warning  to  Tories  that  hanging  was  a  game  that  two  could 
play  at. 

Once  more  free  our  hero  proceeded  on  his  way  with  his  dispatches. 
He  received  information  from  the  young  patriot  captain  that  enabled 
him  to  find  Lafayette  with  but  little  trouble. 

The  gallant  young  marquis  received  him  with  that  urbane  politeness 
for  which  he  was  famous.  The  dispatches  greatly  pleased  him,  and, 
after  he  had  carefully  perused  them,  lie  questioned  Rube  about  the 
topography  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  patriots.  ' 

Rube’s  replies  showed  that  he  was  well  posted,  and  the  young  gen¬ 
eral  at  once  engaged  him  as  his  scout  iu  his  campaign  against  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold. 


“Above  all  things  we  desire  to  capture  that  arch  traitor,”  said  La. 
fayette,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Rube,  “and  if  lean  get  to¬ 
gether  a  certain  number  of  men  within  thirty  days  I  shall  have  great 
hope  of  success.” 

“  I  have  already  had  him  by  the  throat,”  said  Rube. 

“  Eh?  Had  him  by  the  throat?” 

“  Yes,  general,  and  gave  his  gullet  the  tightest  squeeze  he  ever 
felt,  I  guess;”  and  then  the  scout  related  the  story  of  his  adventure 
in  Arnold’s  camp  and  his  remarkable  escape. 

Lafayette  was  amazed. 

“  Such  heroism  and  endurance  must  be  rewarded,”  he  exclaimed, 
in  real  French  enthusiasm.  “I  make  yon  captain.  His  Excellency 
will  confirm  my  choice,  and  your  commission  shall  be  forthcoming. 
You  shall  have  command  of  the  scouts.” 

Rube  was  so  surprised  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  could  say 
nothing  in  reply. 

“  Organize  your  command  at  once,  Captain  Rattling,”  said  the 
marquis,  bowing  to  him. 

“  Your  Excellency,”  stammered  Rube,  the  moment  he  regained  his 
speech,  “  I  do  not  deserve  this.” 

“  Indeed  you  do,  my  friend.  It  is  a  mistake  that  you  have  not  had 
a  commission  and  a  command  long  before  this.  You  shall  have  one 
hundred  men  just  as  soon  as  you  can  collect  them.” 

Rube  did  not  know  that  a  few  words  in  the  dispatches  he  had 
brought  had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  promotion.  He  thanked  the 
marquis  and  retired. 

“  Glory  hallelujah!”  shouted  Pete.  “  Marse  Rube  is  er  assifer— 
whoop!” 

“  Be  quiet,  Rube,”  whispered  the  scout  to  himself.  “  Don’t  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  just  because  you  have  been  promoted.  You  may  be 
dreaming.  Wait  till  you  wake  up  and  see  how  it  is.” 

But  he  did  not  wake  up. 

By  degrees  he  got  used  to  the  change  in  bis  fortunes,  and  began  to 
organize  a  company  of  one  hundred  scouts.  Scores  of  brave,  daring 
young  fellows  volunteered  to  join  him  when  they  heard  the  story  of 
his  adventures. 

In  a  week’s  time  he  had  his  command  organized  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Pete  was  to  be  his  body-servant  and  go  wherever  he  went,  aud 
a  happier  darky  was  never  seen  than  he. 

“Captain  Rattling,”  said  the  marquis  one  day,  “  the  fleet  is  come 
to  the  mouth  of  James  river  to  cut  off  Arnold’s  retreat  back  to  New 
York.  The  people  are  arming  for  the  struggle.  Take  your  men  and 
hang  close  on  his  flanks,  striking  whenever  you  can,  and  send  in 
couriers  every  day.” 

Such  an  order  was  just  what  the  daring  young  patriot  was  waiting 
for.  Iu  a  new  uniform,  which  the  general  had  procured  for  him,  he 
sprang  into  the  saddle  and  dashed  away  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

A  few  hours’  ride  brought  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Arnold’s  camp. 
The  enemy  had  been  marching,  and  burning,  and  pillaging  all  day. 
Their  camp-fires  for  the  night  had  just  been  made,  and  not  one  of  the 
host  suspected  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Suddenly  a  thunderous  roar  of  one  hundred  horse  on  a  furious 
charge  startled  them.  The  next  moment  the  patriots  were  upon  them, 
sabering  right  and  left. 

The  very  daring  of  the  attack  was  the  safety  of  the  assailants. 

Not  dreaming  that  one  hundred  men  would  dare  attack  five  times 
that  number,  caused  that  wing  of  the  camp  to  fly  in  disorder.  They 
rushed  over  on  the  center,  aud  rallied  a  thousand  strong. 

But  in  another  minute  the  patriots  had  disappeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  camp,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Over  a  scorp  of 
the  enemy  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  aud  the  rage  of  their  officers 
was  unbounded. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ARNOLD’S  NARROW  ESCArE. 

The  incident  of  the  furious  charge  through  a  portion  of  their  camp 
made  the  enemy  more  cautious. 

Strong  guards  were  so  placed  as  to  render  such  a  feat  impossible 
again. 

1  here  were  few  better  soldiers  than  the  great  traitor,  and  no  one 
knew  that  fact  better  than  Captain  Rattling  himself. 

He  drew  off  his  men  to  a  secure  place,  and  set  careful  scouts  to 
watch  any  movements  the  enemy  might  make. 
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Arnold  received  warning  from  that  bold  dash. 

He  was  too  well  trained  as  a  soldier  not  to  heed  its  significance. 

It  told  him  that  the  patriots  were  determined  to  hem  him  in  and  de¬ 
stroy  him  at  all  hazards. 

The  French  fleet  had  started  from  Rhode  Islaud  to  cut  oil  his  re¬ 
treat  back  to  New  York. 

He  knew  that  Washington  was  laying  a  snare  to  catch  him. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  saw  the  storm  gathering,  and  sent  the  British 
fleet  to  head  off  the  French-men-of-war. 

The  French  fleet  were  worsted  at  Crauey  Island,  and  returned. 

The  British  fleet  then  landed  Colonel  Phillips  with  two  thousand 
men  to  reinforce  Arnold. 

That  accession  increased  his  available  force  to  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men — too  strong  entirely  for  the  little  army  under  the 
marquis. 

But  Lafayette  presented  such  a  bold  front,  and  hung  so  close  on 
Arnold’s  flanks,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom  Green  had  driven  from 
the  Carolinas,  hastened  to  Virginia  to  take  command. 

Thus  the  raid  of  Arnold,  and  the  desperate  attempt  to  capture  him, 
hastened  the  concentration  of  both  Washington  and  Cornwallis' 
armies  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  campaign  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the  war,  for  it  was  to  end  at 
Yorktown,  on  the  banks  of  York  River. 

But  before  the  two  main  armies  concentrated  in  Virginia,  months 
of  marches,  retreats,  and  running  fights  were  to  take  place. 

By  order  of  Lafayette  our  hero  kept  close  by  the  enemy,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  whenever  a  chance  afforded. 

Whichever  way  Arnold  went,  there  the  indomitable  scouts  con¬ 
fronted. 

Whenever  a  party  of  Tories  and  British  made  a  dash  to  burn  a  house 
or  pillage  a  barn,  the  scouts  were  sure  to  make  a  charge  and  leave 
some  of  them  dead  on  the  ground. 

One  day  Captain  Rattling,  still  more  widely  known  now  as  “Rat¬ 
tling  Rube,”  received  information  from  a  negro  that  Arnold  was  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  farm-house  for  the  night,  just  beyond  Chickahominy 
Creek. 

His  staff  was  with  him,  and  a  considerable  body-guard,  whilst  the 
main  body  of  his  army  lay  nearly  a  half  mile  back  of  the  house. 

“  It’s  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,”  said  Rube  to  his  lieutenants,  “  but 
I  am  going  to  try  it.” 

“  Try  what?”  his  officers  asked. 

“  To  either  kill  or  capture  Arnold.  He  is  in  the  Berkeley  House 
over  the  creek  there.  We  can  make  a  dash  and  get  him.” 

The  lieutenants  were  amazed  at  his  temerity,  and  shook  their 
heads. 

“  It  may  result  in  our  destruction,”  one  of  them  said. 

“  No  danger  of  that,”  he  replied.  “  There’s  about  one  hundred  men 
around  the  house.  A  sudden  dash  will  send  them  flying.  Long  be¬ 
fore  they  recover  from  their  surprise  and  confusion,  we  can  finish  the 
traitor  and  get  away.” 

They  waited  until  about  midnight,  and  then  made  a  detour  of  some 
five  or  six  miles,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  enemy  from  the  south 
side. 

With  a  negro  guide  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  locality,  our  hero 
led  his  brave  fellows  silently  toward  the  camp  of  the  sleeping 
host. 

“  Dar’s  de  house,”  said  the  negro,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
farm-house  in  which  Arnold  and  his  staff  lay  sleeping. 

The  line  of  sentinels  extended  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  and  ere  the  patriots  were  aware  of  their  exact  location  they 
were  promptly  challenged. 

Rube  was  somewhat  surprised. 

But  he  gave  the  order  to  charge,  and  the  scouts  dashed  forward 
like  an  avalanche. 

The  sentinels  discharged  their  muskets,  and  gave  the  alarm. 

The  surprised  redcoats  sprang  to  arms,  but  the  gallant  scouts  were 
upon  them,  sabering  right  and  left. 

“  To  the  house — surround  the  house!”  cried  Rube,  in  stentorian 
tones. 

But  bis  men  were  in  the  midst  of  the  dumfounded  redcoats,  who 
knew  not  which  way  to  run.  They  were  pushed  back  against  the 
house,  info  which  they  burst,  still  hoarsely  shouting,  whilst  the 
patriots  were  cutting  riglRand  left  with  a  terrible  energy. 


At  the  first  alarm,  Benedict  Arnold  sprang  out  of  bed  and  hurried 
on  his  clothes. 

Just  as  he  was  emerging  from  his  room,  his  own  men,  hard  pressed 
by  the  scouts,  rushed  into  the  house.  The  next  moment,  bare-headed 
and  minus  his  pistols,  he  was  driven  helter-skelter  into  the  back 
yard. 

Tiiere  a  dozen  mounted  patriots  were  cutting  right  and  left,  trying 
to  stem  the  current  of  retreat. 

He  escaped  having  his  head  laid  open  by  dodging  under  a  horse’s 
belly,  and  hastened  at  the  top  of  his  speed  toward  the  main  body  of 
hi?  army. 

Thinking  they  had  the  arch-traitor  hemmed  up  in  the  house,  the 
patriots  resolutely  cut  their  way  in  and  searched  every  room. 

“  Foiled!”  roared  Rube.  “  He  has  escaped!  Come  away,  men,  ere 
it  is  too  late!” 

The  patriots  sprang  into  saddle  again,  and,  at  the  command  of  their 
gallant  leader,  dashed  away  down  the  road. 

They  had  not  left  a  moment  too  soon. 

In  fact,  they  came  near  delaying  a  minute  too  long. 

The  impetuous  Arnold  knew  for  what  purpose  the  das4*  had  been 
made,  and  his  soul  ached  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  ou  the  daring 
scouts. 

He  knew  that  Rube  was  the  same  man  who  had  throttled  him  down 
on  the  James  River,  and  would  give  half  his  command  to  capture 
him. 

“  On,  on,  men!”  he  cried,  his  voice  hoarse  with  rage.  “  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  him  who  brings  down  that  fellow!” 

But  Rube  had  the  start  of  the  three  hundred  dragoons,  and  raised 
such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  the  pursuers  dared  not  get  too  far  into  it. 

After  a  dash  of  a  couple  of  miles,  the  dragoons  returned,  without 
having  killed  or  captured  a  single  scout. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  CONCLUSION. 

The  dash  was  so  audacious,  and  came  so  near  proving  his  destruc¬ 
tion,  that  Benedict  Arnold  never  again  dared  sleep  anywhere  but  in 
the  very  heart  of  his  camp. 

So  great  was  his  terror  of  being  captured  that  he  had  firmly  re¬ 
solved  on  self-destructiou  in  such  event. 

Over  a  dozeu  of  his  body-guard  were  slain  outright,  and  nearly  a 
score  wounded,  by  the  wild  dash  of  the  scouts. 

The  American  commander  was  so  pleased  at  the  affair  that  Rube 
was  made  a  major,  and  given  command  of  a  battalion. 

The  troubles  kept  gathering,  and  the  great  traitor  began  his  retreat 
toward  the  mouth  of  James  River.  He  dared  not  remain  longer, 
with  even  the  force  under  him,  but  embarked  on  board  the  English 
fleet  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

But  the  effort  to  capture  him  was  now  turned  toward  the  main  army 
under  Cornwallis.  Washington  had  suddenly  made  a  break  for  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  French  fleet  had  made  another,  and  this  time  a  successful 
effort  to  get  into  York  River,  and  thus  cut  off  the  British  fleet  from 
interfering. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  command  in  New  York,  sought  in  vain  to 
overtake  Washington.  He  returned  to  the  city,  and  tried  to  draw  the 
patriot  commander-in-chief  from  his  purpose  by  sending  Arnold  on  a 
raid  into  Connecticut.  But  the  sagacious  chief  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose. 

He  pressed  on,  and  united  his  forces  with  Lafayette’s  and  the 
Freuch  fleet.  Then,  with  a  splendid  army,  he  bore  down  on  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Yorktown. 

The  siege  commenced. 

Battles  were  fought,  sallies  made,  and  men  went  down  in  blood, 
smoke  and  flame  every  day.  Deeds  of  valor  were  performed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  which  heroes  were  promoted 
to  higher  grades  of  command. 

Among  those  was  our  hero. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  laid  down  his  arms  at  Yorktown,  Rune  was 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  brave  Virginians. 

The  surrender  was  the  breaking  up  of  British  effort  in  America. 
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The  news  flew  like  wildfire  all  over  the  land,  striking  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Tories  and  joy  to  the  patriots. 

Rube  was  sent  oflf  up  the  river  with  his  regiment  to  look  after  the 
marauding  bands  of  Tories  in  that  section. 

But  the  news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  had  caused  the  Tories 
to  vanish  like  mist  before  the  rising  sun. 

He  met  with  no  opposition,  and  in  a  weeK  he  was  encamped  at 
Robinson's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  below  tiie  Bosworth  plantation. 

Since  the  death  of  her  brother,  Mabel  Bosworth  had  not  seen  Rat¬ 
tling  Rube.  The  exigencies  of  the  service  had  prevented  him  from 
visiting  her.  He  was  not  sure  that  she  would  forgive  him  for  not 
saving  her  brother’s  life. 

Now  that  he  was  again  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  he  resolved  to 
pay  her  a  visit  and  learn  his  fate  at  her  hands. 

As  he  approached  the  old  homestead,  he  saw  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
vastating  march  of  the  hated  redcoats.  The  house  had  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  barn  and  fences  had,  and  so  a  dismal  air  pervaded 
everything  about  the  place. 

Riding  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  he  dismounted,  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  toward  the  door  when  it  opened  wide,  and  Mabel  flew  forth  to 
meet  him. 

“  My  hero — my  love — my  heart,”  she  cried,  “  they  said  you  would 
not  return  to  me!” 


He  clasped  her  to  his  heart  and  rained  kisses  all  over  her  face. 

“  My  soul’s  idol!”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  am  come  to  bow  at  your  feet. 
My  heart  is  yours  till  death.  Will  you  receive  it?” 

“  Yes— a  thousand  times  yes!” 

She  led  him  into  the  house,  where  her  stern  old  father  sat  brooding 
in  his  chair.  The  old  man  was  changed  almost  beyond  recognition. 
His  face  had  wrinkled,  and  his  hair  was  as  white  as  enow. 

“  Rube  Rattling,  where  is  my  boy?”  the  old  man  demanded. 

“  He  has  fallen  in  the  war,  like  many  thousands  of  other  brave 
men,*’  was  the  reply.  “  I  have  come  to  be  as  a  son  to  you.  Will  you 
receive  me  as  such?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  heart-broken  father,  as  tears  coursed  down  hia 
wrinkled  face. 

“  A  more  dutiful  son  than  I  will  be  no  man  ever  had,”  said 
Rube. 

And  so  he  was. 

He  married  Mabel,  and  made  the  old  plantation  bloom  again  like  a 
garden,  taking  care  of  her  parents  till  they  died.  Myrtis  married  and 
lived  near  to  them,  both  sisters  raising  a  family  of  happy  children, 
to  whom  they  recounted  the  exploits  of  “Rattling  Rube,”  the 
scout. 

[THE  END.] 
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Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'ork. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— Containing  useful 
information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how 
to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transpa¬ 
rencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W.  Ab¬ 
ney.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  w  ill  be  sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS — Containing  valuable 
information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New^  Y'ork. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY — Containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ;  also  rules 
for  punctuation  and  composition  ;  together  with  specimen  let¬ 
ters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  KLONDIKE 

STORIES  OF  A  GOLD  SEEKER. 

Handsomely  Colored  Covers. 


32  PAGES. 


A  1 


Price  5  Cents.  Price  5  Cents. 

BY  AN  OLD  MINER. 

1  Young  Klondike;  or,  Off  For  the  Land  of  Gold. 

2  Young  Klondike’s  Claim;  or,  Nine  Golden  Nuggets. 

3  Young  Klondike’s  First  Million;  or,  His  Great  Strike  on  El  Dorado 

Creek. 

4  Young  Klondike  and  the  Claim  Agents;  or,  Fighting  the  Land 

Sharks  of  Dawson  City. 

5  Young  Klondike’s  New  Diggings;  or,  The  Great  Gold  Find  on  Owl 

Creek. 

6  Young  Klondike’s  Chase;  or,  The  Gold  Pirates  of  the  Yukon. 

7  Young  Klondike’s  Golden  Island;  or,  Half  a  Million  in  Dust. 

8  Young  Klondike’s  Seven  Strikes;  or,  The  Gold  Hunters  of  High 

Rock.  1 

9  Young  Klondike’s  Journey  to  Juneau;  or,  Guarding  a  Million 

in  Gold. 

10  Young  Klondike’s  Lucky  Camp;  or,  Working  the  Unknown’s  Claim. 

11  Young  Klondike’s  Lost  Million;  or,  The  Mine  Wreckers  of  Gold 

Creek. 

12  Young  Klondike’s  Gold  Syndicate;  or,  Breaking  the  Brokers  of 

Dawson  City. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  ADDRESS 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

New  York. 


29  West  26th  Street? 


H§  This  is  Our  Very  Latest!  § 


Containing  Stories  of  the  Present  (Bar. 


HANDSOMELY  LITHOGRAPHED  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


ISSUED  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS. 


BY  GENERAL  GEO.  A.  NELSON. 

1  Yankee  Doodle,  the  Drummer  Boy;  or,  Young  America  to  the 

Front. 

2  Yankee  Doodle  in  Havana;  or,  Leading  Our  Troops  to  Victory. 

3  Yankee  Doodle  With  Sampson’s  Fleet;  or,  Scouting  for  the 

Admiral. 

4  Yankee  Doodle  With  Schley;  or,  Searching  for  the  Spanish  Fleet. 

5  Yankee  Doodle  With  Gomez;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Heart  of  Cuba. 

6  Yankee  Doodle  in  Porto  Rico;  or,  Routing  the  Spanish  at  San 

Juan. 

7  Yankee  Doodle  With  the  Rough  Riders;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Cuba. 

8  Yankee  Doodle  at  the  Siege  of  Santiago;  or,  Scouting  the  Line  for 

Shafter. 

9  Yankee  Doodle  and  His  Dead  Shots;  or,  100  Against  10,000. 

For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price,  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TDIISEY,  Publisher, 

39  West  36th  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  HANDSOMEST  PUBLISHED! 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  Pages.  Beautifully  Colored  Covers. 

i 

1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 

aires,  by  A  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of  the 

American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  Gen’l  Marion  and  His  Men, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

8  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True  Story 

of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 

9  North  Foie  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep. 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  An  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or,  The  Pride  of  Flattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  American 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farrell,  the  Barkeeper’s  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

21  Double  Quick,  the  King  Harpooner;  or.  The  Wonder  of  the 

Whalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

22  Rattling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Revo¬ 

lution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 

10  cents.  Address 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

NEW  YORK. 


29  WEST  26TH  STREET, 


